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Trade With World 


HE DEFEAT OF GERMANY and the 

imposition of restrictions on its in- 
dustries have, for the present, removed 
from the world-trade theater the third 
leading trading nation. During imme- 
diate prewar years, Germany ranked 
third in both value of goods imported 
and value of goods exported. Other 
countries now in a position to supply 
commodities of the types formerly ex- 
ported by Germany are hastening, there- 


By Trade Statistics Division, Office 
of International Trade 


Now, under the terms of the Potsdam 
Agreement, production of metals, chemi- 
cals, machinery, and other items directly 
necessary to a war economy is being rig- 
idly controlled and restricted to approved 
German peacetime needs. Already the 


Country Distributions 


Space limitations prohibit showing the 
country destinations of each product ex- 
ported and the country sources of in- 
dividual imports. However, this infor- 
mation has been compiled in tabular 
form and is available in the Trade Sta- 
tistics Division, Office of International 
Trade. The tables cover country distri- 








22 | ~~ fore, to absorb their shares of the Ger- removal, as reparations, of productive butions of 70 to 80 percent of the trade 
-- 2 | man export trade and thus expand their capacity not needed for permitted in each commodity. Exporters and im- 
-- B own markets. production is under way. ‘(See FOREIGN porters concerned with specific products 
-- & | Of interest to American trading firms COMMERCE WEEKLY, Jan. 12, 1946, p. 38.) and interested in country destinations of 
-- 2% | will be the information contained in two Since the German economy is being de- German exports or in sources of supply 
-- % | accompanying tables which show Ger- centralized and its industrial production of materials imported by Germany may 
-- % | many’s principal commodity exports and limited, its former customers must look obtain this information upon request. 
v - a go tego gence ig bro elsewhere for sources of supply. Requests for detailed tables for spe- 

f ee ctities a given in metric tons and Although neighboring European coun- cific products showing country destina- 

i cates i thousands of reichsmarks. tries purchased a large part of its ex- tions (export table TI-A/D) or sources 

4] These compilations were derived from ports, Germany had built up a sizable (import table IV-A, D) should be ad- 

<« & official German trade statistics, and the trade with the United States, South dressed to the International Trade Unit, 
commodities selected comprise more than America and Central America, as well as Room 2600, Department of Commerce 

four-fifths of Germany’s total foreign- with Turkey, Egypt, South Africa, India, Building, Washington, D. C. Telephone 

trade value China, and the Netherlands Indies. requests may be made to District 2200, 

35 : Thus the disappearance of so large a Extension 2308. Because the supply is 

.. % | Exports and Im ports supplier from such widespread markets limited, requests should he confined to 
36 i item's pe ee offers new opportunities to American one commodity. or at most to a few com- 
ei foodstuffs, whereas exports were prin- In its defeated state, Germany will not able to supply the tables. Requests 
ip- cipally finished products. High on the figure prominently in the import field nape mncicate he specific commodity 

38 export list were to be found dyes, chemi- either. This means that a large part of or commodities for which information 

38 cals, iron and steel products, hardware, the raw and semiprocessed materials is desired. 

38 machine tools, electrical and other formerly purchased will now be available Examples: 

39 machinery, motor vehicles including to other purchasers. United States im- Germany's exports of pharmaceutical 
airplanes, precision and optical instru- porters seeking new or additional sources  ygeres - res countries, 1936 
ments, pharmaceutical products, and of supply may find a review of German Germany’s imports of wheat from prin- 
toys. sources helpful. cipal countries, 1936-39, table IV-A/D. 

ae 93 Germany's! Principal Exports, Annual 1936-38, and First 6 Months of 1939 
7 
5 4] Quantity (in metric tons Value (in thousands of reichsmarks 
cal Class number Commodity 
-- #2 1936 1937 1938 ae 1936 1937 1988 — 
i 
i I Raw materials 
fsenes | ne t Liauiie, tnclertlans trteasi Tinian | tutee| taal run| | | ee 440, 455 | 879, 482 142, 774 
rnment A-3I “+ vnc haere > geal aaa 43° 408 ma) ORT " 60R’ 546 "ono BR ae aa on oue gor om 
. m Sen Nonmetallic minerals 3, “70 729 3, O72 18 3, 817 $35 1, 01" 963 31 770 38 556 3 oA 0 rs 
nee B4 ‘Voss. of waal andl ether enlan bok 8, 135 6, 742 4, 049 4, 127 45,719 44, 342 | 24,113 21, 028 
' B-26 Coke 7, 183, 624 8, 792, 869 5, 204, 937 2, O89, 645 93, 123 145, 273 | 96, 533 49, 440 
B-30 Potassium sulphate 396, 732 741, 522 395, 325 194, 436 26, 3F2 51, 067 25, 420 13, 492 
B-33 Nitrogen fertilizer 562, 948 726, 961 651, 467 322, 796 48, S78 60, 048 53, 027 26, 693 
C-A-l reek and imitation silk 5, 214 5, 848 | 4, 002 3, 031 66, 534 71,360 | 50, 429 34, 578 
—— C-A-3. Wool and other animal hair 10, 480 13, 023 10, 741 5, 331 68, 484 90, 730 78, 750 38, 235 
tained 


| Germany’s trade with Austria and the Sudeten territ« ry of Czechoslovakia from Oc- 

pad 1938, with the Protectorate of Bobemia-Moravia (formerly part of Czechoslovakia) 

trod mid-March 1939, and with Memel from April 1939 is treated as internal German 
- ie and is therefore not included in the foreign-trade totals. The trade of the Sudeten 
‘tritory with foreign countries from October 1938, and of Austria and Memel from April 


1939 is combined with that of Germany. The foreign trade of Bohemia-Moravia, how- 
ever, is not included in German foreign trade statistics. 
+ Nonmetallic minerals (excluding coal, petroleum, glass, and their products) include: 


stone, sand, cement, lime, clay, chalk, gypsum, graphite, magnesite, abrasives, and 
similar minerals. 
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Quantity (in metric tons Value (in thousand reichsmarks) 
Class number Commodity 
193 1937 1938 — 956 1937 1938 Jan.—June 
1939 
II Semiprocessed materials—C ontinued 
Fabrics—C ontinued 
C-A-4 Cotton 18, 357 24, 240 23, 564 13, YOS 62. O75 8H, ORD SI. 098 
C-A-6§ Leather 6, 455 3, 599 2, 406 2 123 BR. 533 13.507 #5, 399 
C-A-7 Fur skins, dressed and dyed 1, 109 047 521 243 30, 186 17, 443 mm 2nO 
C-A-8 Paper and cardboard 36, 756 144, 402 281, 039 269, 180 80, THO 07, 040 73' 031 
C-A-10 Stone, clay, and porcelain 84, 303 100, O76 SS, S70 10, 544 19, 948 24, 2st 21, 47] 
C-A-12 Plastics and artificial plastics 16,414 1S, S48 15, 788 8, S35 27, 381 28, 92 24 390) 
Dyes ‘ 
C-A-13 Aniline 33, 743 a8, 405 27, OS 17, 235 85, OY2 148, Jt 09, 116 
C-A-1 Other than aniline; varnishes, and 
lacquers 75, 268 81, 906 700 41, 582 465, 732 18, 672 41, 504 o 
C-A-16 Explosives and ammunition 10, 7¢ 16, 95 13, 7 6,074 23, tit sh, Oe ON 102 =), 186 
C-A-17 Chemical products, miscellaneous 734, 320 SAU, 443 706, 196 IRR SAT 77. SRO 5. 209 66, 809 13, 21 
C-A-19 Steel pipes, rolled and drawn 376, Qt 442, 02 281, GOK 165.9 f ) OF. O3 ion 95, 802 
: Iron : 39, 402 
C-A Bars and ingots 944. 819 1. 106, 583 S00, O54 428 874 03, 79 14. OF éhé 
C-A Plates 5&3. 523 514. 677 $24. 85] 213.84, &4. 736 ” { SS. 58] fd 418 
C-A Wire 97, 139 239, 735 152. 425 109. 30 2 OT4 5, 607 “eer 12 837 
C-A-2 Railway track material 252, 824 2 ) 185, 289 OW, 447 21, If 25, 032 1), 888 19, 
C-A-24 Iron and steel malleable castings and 99, 59 6, 687 75, 871 22, 710 20, 777 28, 224 29° O44 10, 410 
forgings 4% 
Rods, plates, and wire 
C-A-25 Copper 73, 4 72, 35 64, 798 40, OM H 4, 25 0 , 
C-A-2¢ Aluminum 870 2 37 13, 147 7, 053 21, 90 23, 580 7 RAD = on 
Finished products . aes 
Goods, knitted and woven 
C-B-1 Silk, imitation silk, and rayon (cell 2, 4tit 2, 33 2, 2 S15 4, O04 471 7, 216 » 279 
wool 22, 372 
C-B-3 Cotton 2, 12 . ‘ S19 1, I 27,8 x 22, 2 
C-B-9 Spun goods 8, 599 1,09 2 4, HS 2 1 04 x) 1A 4 
C-B-13 Paper goods 72, 62 6, GAS 6, 427 10, SO4 Hs, GOY 74,9 d¢ an eat 
C-B-14 Books, music notes, maps, and pictur 2 69 2 694 e’ 2ne 17% & On "a - 2, Ri 
B 15 W oodenw art ‘” 4 y. “ r tr) & 229 0) rT ; ) os 537 
C-B-1 India-rubber goods 16, 429 8, 909 is Kw) 10, 250 47, S11 429 af aie 
: . i, 2K 
C-B-18 Crockery and porcelain H 10, ¢ 1), 020 24, 64 9, 11 13, 49 SS » 90 
C-B-19 Glassware 6/, 389 80, 544 5 4), 27 f s f " 65. O7¢ rr po 
C-B-20 Cutlery 5, 820 ( ) 5, Qh 2 604 419 s { 0 4 Me 
C-B-21 Agricultural tools and implement 4), 247 4, 4 +, 652 17, SNe 47, 7M 6, 12 in RM 7 1¢8 
Cc B-22 Hardware and ironwaré 525, 0 612, 642 (2, 2 272, § iM}, 2 He j 114. 284 128 14 
C-B-23 Copperwart ) 36 2 { x 309 1 622 1M SA, 4 1 040 24° 99 
C-B-24 Precious metalware, gold and ( " O76 752 340 20, 54 . 099 , 
plated : 
C-B-2¢ Machine tools SU, 504 23, 4S WO), 742 ;, a7t 4S, 2 a a 4 121. 97 
C-B-27 Machines for spinning and leather ¢ is 1, 430 64, 82 nit 25, 822 2 f 136, 048 2 oe “Be ays 
industries 
C-B-28 Agricultural machinery 1, 289 1), 4 4, 340 26,0 22.9 1 004 0, 927 ° Off 
C-B-29 Steam locomotives 2, 350 SO 2, W54 22, 20 11,8 15, OS 6, 202 ) y 
C-B-30 Power machinery (engines, motors, et« 7,15 10, OOM 2, € 7, 304 1, 78 ti Om (67 
C-B-31 Pumps and compressed air mact 2, 424 780 f ) 2s } 5 000 % 73S %) 1 
C-B-33 Paper machines and printing presses 4 41, 520 41, 720 4, 75 5, 302 67, 648 fi, 139 If 
C-B-34 Office machinery Ww 2, 632 2,4 240 22, 424 20, 3s 2H, 364 13 630 
C-B-35 Machinery for food industry 1,997 21, OF 20, ON 8, 729 1, 792 108 % 4 ”) 
C-B-37 Ships and vessels, all types . ane toon e . ‘. = 297 rT 85, 19% 42, 14 37, 634 
C—B-38 Motor vehicles, including iirplanes 57,4 09, 565 21 4} 4 549 122, 719 Jiu } 2 70 149, 542 
C-B-39 Bicycles and parts & 159 25, 544 ;, 167 0 002 5, GOS is 34 15. 24 
C-B-41 Electrotechnical machine ry and appa 74 ‘ Us 71, 69 258 j 2, 2 432 156, 020 
ratus, and products 
C-B-42 Watches and clocks 7, 136 8, 20 6, O54 473 2, 320 . A254 11, 62 
C-B-43 Precision and optical instrument su9 } 6,5 f 10), 480 §, 500 % 580 62, 522 
C-—B-45 Celluloid and similar products 14 ' 2, 41¢ 1, 041 o*), 600 Q Hm “). H62 ® 73 
C-B-47 Photochemical products se 6, 154 5. 402 2 GOT rey) 4 4 9 17. 3 
C-B-49 Pharmaceutical products 7, 242 8, 638 i, 922 4, SSS 020 7H M7 70, 089 
C-B-52 Musical instruments fi, 269 ;, 168 6, 239 2,844 28, 110 0,4 2), 308 13, 1a 
C-B-53 Toys and Christmas ornament 20, 68S 74 8, 43 4, 192 4 x 4, 0M 7,37 
Total value of listed exports 37, 2 S 4 1 48 is 2, 352, 748 
All other exports 830, 4 s 4)s “() 461, 24 
Total German exports 1, 78 / j 2%), 44 2, 813, 989 
Plastics and artificial plastics include: Artificial resin, artificial horn, cellulose det I trotechi | products include: Carbon brushes a fila nts, electrodes, electr 
tives, celluloid, linoleum, ivory plates, tortoise shell, vulcanized fiber, artificial flower ippliance dynar electr mot cor ters, trar ‘ tric cable, lamps 
and similar products earcl hts, reflectors, machinery and apparatu ht ar ! n, telegraph, tele 
* Miscellaneous chemical products include: Camphor, aniline, napht! nitrobenzene phone, heating gnaling, elects medica lental equ nt gisters, calceula- 
toluidine, glycerin, bromine, iodine, borax, all types of acids, soda, potas} tl slur tors, iror nsulator ells and batteries, pow ty devices, amplifi¢ 
and similar chemicals 
§ Railway track material includes: Rails, cogwheels, crossings, plat crew 
hooks, and similar materials N. I N ted 1 
6 Spun goods include: Lacework, fishing and hunting nets, cord, cable. rope. tw 
cotton belts, hammocks, cotton, wool, felt, carpets and rugs clott kin, wallet s RCE Monatliche Nachweise fiber de iswartigen H el Deutscblands, Ergir 
harness, shoes (other than leather), umbrellas, and similar wares ingsheft 36-38; Monatliche Nachwe iber nau t Handel Deutschlands, 
7 Quantity in number 
Germany's l Pring pat In ports, Annual 1936 IS. and First @ Vontl of L959 
(uantit n metric tor Value (in thou hsmark 
Class number Commodity 
J Ii in. June 
} q 14s ) tt j 158 G29 
I Live animals - 
A-] Horses 20, Wit 4012 +f 1,634 4, 2 +i 4, (22 ¥ 300 
4-2 Catth 113, 204 107, 764 4, 7 5Y, SSI 1,12 40, 415 55, O80 25, 571 
A-3 Hogs 4, 840) 63, 403 78, 547 Ys, 69 40 1: 0), 804 70, S42 
Germany’s trade with Austria and the Sudeten territory of Czechoslovakia fron udeten territory with foreign countries from October 1038 ! Austria and Memel 
October 1938, with the Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia (formerly part of Czech rom April 1939 combined with that of Germa rt r 1 trade of Bohemia 
slovakia) from mid-March 1939, and with Memel from April 1939 treated as interna Mor i, however, is not included in German foreign tra 


German trade and is therefore not included in the foreign-trade totals. The trade of tt Quantity in number 











Jan.-June 
1939 
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Class number Commodity 
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Value (in thousands of reichsmarks) 


























1936 1937 1938 1930 1936 1937 1938 sr a 
Food, animal origin 
I B-2 But ter 75, 407 SH, S35 92, 241 41, 935 97, 703 115, 002 121, 262 55, 223 
B-3 Cheese 27, 899 36, 8965 32 511 15, 335 27, 601 36, 724 31,414 14, 508 
B-4 Meat and meat products M1 | 111, 327 137, 507 92, 379 86, 107 79, 847 92, 193 61, 512 
B-5 Intestines 25, 114 28 392 19, 582 11, 455 37, 283 30, 128 24, 826 15, 821 
B-6 —_ het ae and salted), shellfish, 246, 070 228, 370 229, 206 159, 582 53, 851 52, 888 52, 654 28, 497 
init Sh proc cts 
B-7 Whale oil, not hardened 118, 313 125, 319 120, 171 42, 932 26, 274 31, 553 19, 932 
B-8 Animal fats, edible and ifledible 31, 969 34, 342 42, 016 19, 278 24, O11 24,815 24, 974 
B-9 : E oe _ and yolks 70, 817 101, 038 102, 112 53, 132 75, 845 93, 990 94, 990 
OO, PRANTL OTIZIn 
C1 W heat 74, 104 1, 219, 045 1, 267, 666 281, 260 156, 211 
C-3 Barley 47, 626 163, 336 156, 397 5 BBO 
C-5 M aize 2. 158, 865 1, 895, 421 178, 046 
C-7 Rice 220), 545 275, 663 23, 182 
C-10 Seeds, nonoleaginous 33, 0:22 36, 492 $8, O77 8 23, 653 
C1 oe s (chiefly beans, peas, and 7%, 640 112, 725 103, 563 70, 418 18, 006 26, 642 
lentils 
(-16 veont ables, home produce 237, 705 275, 681 310, 747 240. 958 40, 405 41. 865 51, 632 42. 028 
ru t 
C-17 Other than tropical 311, 239 331, 572 486, 495 105, 160 96, 571 97, 457 139, 791 48, 012 
(-18 lropical 583, 092 306, 034 $80), 23 397, 858 145, 382 120, 512 161, 121 114, 495 
C-2 Cocoa, raw 76, 596 73, 768 79, 543 19, 281 30, 547 47, 386 38, 219 19, 493 
(-24 seeds, fruits and nuts, oleaginous, edibl 1, 429, 232 1, 471, 350 1,675, 114 940, 983 193, 865 229 619 206, 531 100, 451 
s nuiants 
D-2 Cotter 156, 409 177, 887 197, 469 82.144 125, 730 151, 374 52, 661 
D-4 Pobaceo, raw N7, 28S 90, 355 93, 780 50, 669 126, 983 131, 958 80, 698 
D-8 W ine veet and dr 04, 068 106, 569 126, 696 87, 461 17, 597 20, 178 20, 965 
Raw mater 
I \ Wool, and other anin hair 125, 41 128, 171 166, 101 109, 72 229, 416 285, 181 266, 683 1A&, 869 
\-4 ( t 525, 02. 14, 648 $52, 780) 170, 891 257, 702 75, 106 219, 037 105, 806 
. Flax, hemy ute, and similar plant 
, fiber 197, 831 HH, H52 261, 220 157, 202 81, 143 ] 99, 707 61, 045 
\-7 Skit r furrier 02 2, S28 2,110 1, O16 36, 844 24, 138 14, 388 
® Sk ind hide raw ilted, dried, and 
‘ t l 22. 1,917 l O78 57, 586 140, 001 191, 671 132, 594 55, O88 
4-0 Feathers r beddir cleaned and un 
cleaned &, OSO Y, 223 », O96 23, 869 31, 9O 2k, 746 17, 182 
4 W 1, for wood puly 2 1, 663, 240 1, 874, 576 125, 740 49, 700 15, 854 19, 904 11,879 
4 C onstruc timber, unmanufactured l 1, 274, 307 1, O96, 422 0, 092 64, 752 69, 050 64, 488 3, 144 
4 Kubber and gutta-percha, raw, refined 
ind waste SD. 123, 193 108, 408 792 646, 216 117, 461 80, 066 45, 584 
A-14 i f pal, and shellac 97, OF4 72, 168 73, 622 41, 264 20, 837 21, 318 18, 271 9, 744 
4-] “eect ind fruit f u r indu 
r Le 232, 161 199, (32 171, 347 1, O73 25, 112 13, 
4-16 ( i} ud y br jue 4, 380, 642 4. 606, 620 O78, 792 62, 269 69, 358 42. 
4-18 Petroleum and tar, crude 982, 764 1, 197, 859 1, 326, 411 39, 489 3, 413 22, 
A-19 Iron ore 18, 469, 340 20), 620, 876 21, 927, 439 221, 873 281, 458 136, 
4-2 Iron w ¢, manganiferou 1, 883, O48 2, 517, 794 1, 685, 29 25, 011 26 
4-29 ( er ore $82, 471 55, 578 653, 931 20), 287 10, 
4-2 Lea ( WW, 207 120), 788 141, 288 24, 611 7, 
4.27 I’vrite ind prismatic (M2, 764 1, 464, 440 1, 430, 907 25, 656 12, 
42s Other res and metallic ashe 78, 824 105, 260 119, 691 58, 119 24, 
A-20 Bauxite and eryolite G81, 162 1, 313, 152 1, 184, 647 27, 400 11, 
4-32 \ etallic 1 eral 1, 41. 407 1, 2 1 1, 164, 354 $6, 907 14, 
4-3 i ha raw 1. 195. 15 000, 910 1, OSS, 266 21, 171 16, 
4-34 Raw iferial rohe peur ‘ 208, WUT 17, 157 204, 24 87, 337 15, 755 
B-] ( processed material 
Raw Ik and silk varn 1.979 2. 01 1, 82 21, 764 20, 935 13, 730 
Yar 
B-2 Artif k 6, OSS 5, 45 5, O83 17, 792 18, 328 19, 433 
B-4 \ ther animal hair 7, 52e 6, 742 7, 062 28, 421 261, 105 12, 034 
B-5 Cott 21, 840 20), 242 20, 946 48, 124 44, 209 21, 444 
B+ F! hemp, and jute 17, 028 H), OL 19, 121 20, 677 18, 452 9, 013 
B-7 “Awl pr uct ber 1, 215, 412 1, 349, 494 1, 519, 374 124, 842 135, 696 18, 709 
B-s \ !pul ! cellulose 157, 18! 185, 157 157, 366 21, 786 19, 890 5, 73 
B-13 Pig iror 112, S34 120, 552 447, 154 Il, 205 22, 642 19, 568 
B-14 crap ir 345, 519 RS, O55 1, 164, 068 $2, 314 50, 784 21, 542 
B-IS8 Copper and crude probably 
ngot ump, and waste 195, 116 262, 510 8, 370 174, 562 182, 342 65, 191 
B-2] crude (probably ingot lump, and 9,177 10, 320 12, 090 30, 028 27, 246 11, 987 
waste 
B-2 Ar ul, f ind vecetable fats and for 
str Ise 177, 971 187, 215 107, OR] 18, 842 52, 684 51, 969 25, 947 
B-28 Petroleum products jel, and lubricant ; , 109, 406 s, 640, 552 2, O79, 009 169, 219 190, 202 224, 787 111, 328 
Advance ‘ proc e] mater ! 
C-A-3 Fabr ‘ and other animal hair 1, 56e 1, 643 1, 81¢ 1, 173 507 21, 510 12, 432 
C-A-4 Cot ric 70 O12 OS] 5. O61 ,_ 348 22, 364 22, 105 
C-~A- Leather 14s 6, 435 7, 548 740 331 33, O77 14, $26 
C-A-7 Fur skins, dressed and dyed 704 757 597 217 805 21, 747 &, 508 
C~-A-17 ( hemical produets cellaneous ¢ 53, 260 10, 548 0, 976 24, 346 , 213 29, 054 16, 108 
C-A-20 Iron bars and ingot 271, 488 255, 163 209, 324 149, 128 $1, 405 31, 469 18, 527 
C-B-4) Electrotechnical n iwhinery, apparatus 
ind product 5 347 3, 04 +, 06S 3, 282 17, 629 19, 133 19, 415 249 
otal value of listed imports 3, 5R4, 855 4, 599, 140 4, 621, 592 2 , 788 
All other import 633, 093 869, 237 827, 709 3. 391 
Potal German imports 4, 217, 948 5, 468, 377 5, 449, 301 2, 755, 179 
Ceieiiieeiniees 
Ores and metallic ashes * Other" include: Antimony, tungsten and gold ores, and ’ Electrotechnical products include Carbon brushes and filaments, electrodes, electric 
metallic ashes, chiefly, zine ay i bra appliances, dynamos, electric motors, converters, transformers, electric cable, lamps, 
‘Nonmetallic minerals (ox uding coal, petroleum, glass and their products include searchlights, reflectors, machinery and apparatus for light and ignition, telegraph, tele- 
Stone, sand, cement. lin ¢, clay, chalk, gypsum, graphite, magnesite, abrasives, and phone, heating, signaling, medical and dental equipment, registers, calculators, irons, 


similar minerals 
Raw materials for chy mica 


purposes include 
tree-bark roots, dvewood. bes 


Madder, quercitron, sap, plants, herbs. 


swax, isingla ‘crap leather, wine yeast, ocher, bole, and 
other color earth. Witherite, barits ulfur, nitrate, albuminous sub tance, etc 
* Miscellaneous chemical products inelude Camphor, aniline, naphthol, resorcin, 
“yeerin, bromine, iodine, bora, ll types of acids, soda, potash, vitriol, alums. ind 


similar chemicals 


zungsheft 1, 1936-1938; Monatliche 
June 


insulators, cells and batteries, power transmitters, safety devices, amplifiers, etc. 


SCURCES: Monatliche Nachweise tiber den auswartigen Handel Deutschlands, Ergiin- 
Nachweise iiber den auswartigen Handel Deutschlands 
1U3y 


See box ‘“‘Where Germany Traded in 1938” on page 21. 
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Whale Oil and Whaling 


In International Effort and Interchange 
They Play a Small But Noteworthy Role 


HE CRY of “Whale ho!”’ still brings 
vivid pictures to the minds of 
Americans, although most of them do 
not realize that only in the past lie our 
famous whaling fleets. Interest has been 
awakened particularly this year in the 
whaling expeditions as a result of 
the need for fats and oils from all 
possible sources. The last balance sheet 
indicates a shortage of a billion pounds 
in the world’s supplies of fats and oils. 
How much can whale oil contribute to 
those supplies? Present estimates for 
the 1945-46 season reach 1,200,000 bar- 
rels, some 450,000,000 pounds, only 33 
percent of the amount obtained in the 
last normal prewar season (1937-38). 
The oil obtained will be subject to 
Combined Food Board allocations, and 
most of it will move to Europe. Even 
without this allocation control, little of 
the oil would come to the United States, 
as a result of our import taxes. An 
excise tax of 3 cents per pound, super- 
imposed in 1934 on the existing 0.8 cent 
per pound (6 cents a gallon) duty, made 
the combined total 3.8 cents per pound 
for whale oil other than sperm. This 





“Killer boats” moored alongside the whale factory ship Ulysses. 
hulled vessels, many well over 150 feet in length, with powerful steam engines. 


By Cuartes E. Lunn, Chief, Food 
stuffs, Fats and Oils Division, 
Office of International Trade 


was equivalent to more than 100 percent 
ad valorem of the average landed price 
of whale oil in 1932 and 1933 of 3.5 cents 
a pound 


Conditions Today 


In the December-March 1938-39 Ant- 
arctic season there were 35 floating fac- 
tories operating. In the current 1945-46 
season only 9 factory ships will be in the 
Antarctic. The Norwegians are ex- 
pected to have 6 factory ships, the Brit- 
ish 3. Of the 6 being operated by the 
Norwegians, 5 are prewar vessels and 1, 
the Norhval, a new ship. The British 
have 1 new ship, the Southern Ven- 
ture which, in addition to extracting oil, 
is expected to dehydrate whale meat 
Also, the British Ministry of Food is op- 
erating 2 German factory ships. Most 
of the other prewar fleet of whaling ves- 
sels is gone. A few were captured on 


| 


=. 
Photo by Commander Q. R. Walsh, U. 8. C.G 
Modern killer boats are steel- 
Their sole 


function is to kill whales and deliver them to the factory 


their way back from the Antarctic jp 
1940; however, most were lost through 
enemy action. Not too much is known 
of the Japanese floating factories, but 
available evidence seems to indicate that 
all Japanese factory ships were de. 
stroyed. 

Whaling operations are of two main 
types—by land stations and by floating 
factories. The most highly developed 
are those of pelagic (deep-sea) whaling 
in the Antarctic. More than 87 percent 
of the total output of whale oil in the 
world in the 1937-38 season came from 
this catch. This type of expedition has 
been developed during the past 20 years. 

Previously, activities were carried on 
partly from fixed shore stations or from 
factory ships having a fixed base on land. 
Now the vessels are fitted to carry out 
complete operations in the Antarctic 
without regular connection with the 
shore for some 5 or 6 months. This is 
only possible as a result of technological 
changes. The size of the ships has in- 
creased greatly. The 22,000-ton Ger- 
man vessel, the Unitas, now the Empire 
Victory, and largest of the present float- 
ing factories, is expected to be exceeded 
in size by a postwar South African ves- 
sel. The average gross tonnage of the 
ships had increased from 6,000 in 1925-26 
to 14.000 in 1938-39 

No longer are the whales tied alongside 
the factory ship to be cut up as they 
were in the early days. All new vessels 
are equipped with “‘slip-ways” for pull- 
ing whole whales on deck after they are 
brought in by the “killer boats.” Steam 
vessels of increasing speed and size are 
these killer boats that hunt the whales 
now instead of the open rowboats of 
Moby Dick days; and a gunned harpoon 
tipped with a grenade replaces the old 
hand harpoon 

In earlier years it was difficult to cap- 
ture blue and fin whales, as they are 
faster than the sperm and right whales 
and, unlike them, have a specific weight 
heavier than water and sink when killed. 
The faster catcher ships of today have 
no trouble outdistancing these mammals, 
and the rope attached to the harpoon 1s 
strong enough, with the aid of steam 
winches, to raise the carcass to the sur- 
face. Compressed air is then forced into 
the body in order to inflate the carcass 
so it will float. 

The modern factory ship is essentially 
a rendering plant, containing mechan- 
ized equipment for hoisting, flensing, 
sawing, and cutting the parts of the 
whale to be rendered. Abandoning the 
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yse of “open cookers,” the present ves- 
sels have batteries of steam cookers, 
which are fed from openings in the deck 
and which produce an improved quality 
of oil. 


History of the Industry 


The position of whaling today is so 
pound to the past that no discussion 
would be complete without going back in 
years, to recapture for a time the glory 
of the United States whaling fleet and 
to follow the shifting scene to the pres- 
ent. The Bay of Biscay appears as the 
area of early expeditions, but in the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century the indus- 
try is reported to have moved to Iceland, 
Greenland, and Newfoundland. The 
rich whaling grounds in the Arctic Ocean 
were further explored in the sixteenth 
century. The English and the Dutch led 
this exploitation in Arctic regions, with 
the German States and other countries 
participating to some extent. And then 
in the eighteenth century the American 
saga of great adventure was spun. Not 
only were the Arctic Seas explored, but 
the waters off South Africa, Australia, 
and New Zealand, and the Antarctic Con- 
tinent. 

It was in this period that Nantucket, 
Providence, and New Bedford rose to 
fame, and the skill of American seamen 
was known on distant seas. The Ameri- 
can Revolution stopped the whaling bus- 
iness for a time, as our previous exports 
had been mainly to Great Britain, but 
the industry revived and reached even 
greater heights in the 1800's. By the 
mid-century whaling grounds in the Arc- 
tic Ocean were exploited from the Pacific. 
In 1846 the world whaling fleet counted 
nearly 1,000 sails, 729 of them American. 
_ Our whaling industry met its first ma- 
jor opponent in 1859-—petroleum was 
discovered, and the need for whale oil 
4s an illuminant fell off sharply. The 
impact of the demand for whale prod- 
ucts Was shifted from the oil to the whale 
bone (baleen), which brought very high 
prices for use in milady’s corset as well 
as for the more prosaic brushes, ribs, 
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Whale-Oil Production—Norwegian and World 

[Thousand pounds] 
Norwegian 
Season Whale oil Sperm oil Total eee nepali 
Whale oil | Sperm oil Total 

! | j sh | . ¢ 
1937-38 1, 306, 592 50, 357 1, 356, 949 | 425, 416 | 10, 997 436, 413 
1938-39 1 996, 347 | ! 56, 647 | 1, 078, 028 | 1 248, 814 | 1 21, 578 318, 749 
1939-40 _. 914, 492 } 38, 779 | 953, 271 333, 997 | 19, 841 | 353, 838 
1940-41 353, 093 | 15, 959 369, 052 74, 588 | 2, 204 | 76, 792 
1941-42 52, 547 25, 243 77, 790 43, 541 | 23, 699 | 67, 240 
1942-43 45, 174 | 265, 804 | 71, 978 | 26, 455 | 26, 455 | 52, 910 
1943-44 78, 239 | 31, 208 | 109, 447 | 30, 152 | 29, 555 59, 707 
1944-45 82, 137 787 82, 924 54, 381 : eee 5A, 381 





! Break-down covers Antarctic only; total figures include all areas. 


NorTe.— Figures 1938-39 to 1944-45 preliminary. 


Source: Committee for Whaling Statistics. 


and frames for umbrellas, carriage 
shades, and walking canes. Other fac- 
ters also had a deleterious effect on 
American whaling—growing industrial 
development and the gold rush offered 
opportunities for obtaining large returns 
with smaller risks than whaling, which 
when successful was immensely remu- 
nerative, but often yielded little. In ad- 
dition, American whaling was identified 
primarily with sailing vessels. The Brit- 
ish and Norwegians introduced and de- 
veloped the steam vessel in whaling to- 
ward the end of the century, and the 
day of American whaling supremacy was 
over. By 1906, there were only 41 vessels 
in the United States fleet. 

The Norwegians led the industry in the 
early twentieth century and were the 
first to exploit the Antarctic fisheries. 
As the whale numbers in other areas were 
declining, the development of new 
grounds was important. Since 1924 Ant- 
arctic whaling has been of major signifi- 
cance and in some years of the thirties 
accounted for more than 90 percent of 
the total output. 


Current Statistics 


From 1900 whaling was almost exclu- 
sively a Norwegian and British activity, 
but in the thirties Germany and Japan 
became increasingly active in the Ant- 
arctic. 

Japan was never a market for whale 
or sperm oil, but desired the whale meat 
and the foreign exchange obtained from 
the sale of whale oil to Europe. In 1935- 
36 when the Japanese first entered the 
Antarctic grounds, they caught only 2 
percent of the total Antarctic catch. By 
1937-38 they had increased that share to 
12.1 percent. 

The desire to obtain additional raw 
materials without sacrificing foreign ex- 
change was a deciding factor in Ger- 
many’s reawakened interest. Between 
1932 and 1935 Germany imported from 
300,000,000 to 500000,000 pounds of 
whale oil a year, and the plan was to in- 
crease its supplies without paying for- 
eign countries, by entering Antarctic 
waters with its own fleet. In 1936-37 
Germany killed 2.7 percent of all whales 
shot in the Antarctic waters and the fol- 
lowing year 11.4 percent of the catch. 

The last season for which full figures 
are available for all countries is that 
of 1937-38. In 1938-39 reports were not 
received from all areas, but complete 
statistics are available on the Antarctic 


kill, which is the most important. Ger- 
many did not participate in the 1939-40 
season, and estimates had to be made 
as to the Japanese catch. During the 
war years, only restricted whaling op- 
erations took place. The Committee for 
Whaling Statistics has submitted the 
accompanying figures for production of 
whale oil in receni years, with Japanese 
production for 1940 and 1941 estimated 
on the basis of the 1939 production of 
73,000 tons. 


Use of Whale Oil 


Throughout the years, the uses for 
whale oil have changed, and it is neces- 
sary to distinguish between the two dis- 
tinct types: sperm oil and whale oil 
proper. During the period of American 
supremacy in whaling operations, sperm 
whales were of considerable importance, 
but normally thereafter until World War 
II years they were caught only inciden- 
tally to the hunting of other whales. 
Sperm oil differs from ordinary whale 
oil in that it is composed chiefly of liquid 
waxes rather than fats. It was used in 
the early period as a lubricant for 
watches and clocks and as a fuel for 
lamps. Now, very little crude sperm oil 
is used in industry. In the refining op- 
eration the wax or spermacetti is sep- 
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Walsh, U.S. C.G 


Photo by Commander () R 


On the flensing deck of a whaler 


arated. This is used principally in cos- 
metics and to a small extent in candles. 

Sperm oil is particularly valued be- 
cause of its freedom from gumming; it 
absorbs very little oxygen from the at- 
mosphere, and is not influenced by vari- 
ations in temperature. Its unique qual- 
ities were important during the war, and 
special efforts were made to maintain 
adequate supplies. One grade of sperm 
oil is used as a lubricant for breaking in 
new motors and is utilized permanently 
in motors that are subjected to extremes 
in temperature. It is also added to petro- 
leum for greases subjected to extreme 
pressures. The alcohols contained in 
sperm oil are used as dispersion agents 
and plasticizers in the production of syn- 
thetic rubbers. Sperm oil is also used in 
cutting oils, as a softening agent in 
leather, and as a finishing agent in tex- 
tile processing. 

Whale oil itself is an entirely differ- 
ent commodity; it is a typical fat. The 
renewed use of whale oil in the twen- 
tieth century, after its declining use as 
a fuel oil, came as a result of improved 
processes for refining and hydrogenat- 
ing the oil. The latter process removes 
the odor and fishy taste and imparts 
hardness, thus making the oil of value 
for use in soap, margarine, and shorten- 
ing. In the United States it is used al- 
most entirely in the soap kettle; in 
Europe the edible use is particularly 
important. Whale oil is also used in 
the textile and tanning industry and, 
in minor amounts, as a drying oil. 

Strangely enough it was the United 
States which stimulated the use of whale 
oil for edible purposes in Europe. Prior 
to 1934, exports of lard from this coun- 
try were over 500,000,000 pounds a year. 
They fell to 200,000,000 and 100,000,000 
pounds a year after 1936. One of the 
factors was the Revenue Act of 1934. 
As a result of increased import costs, 


the United States’ receipts of new sup- 
plies of whale oil decreased sharply. 
The further effects of this action were 
reported by the U. S. Commercial At- 
taché in Berlin (December 1939) as fol- 
lows: “ . the shift in American tariff 
rates effectively shut out Norwegian 
whale oil and forced Oslo merchant con- 
tractors to look elsewhere for a market. 
Diverted to Germany as a result of the 
Revenue Act of 1934, the Norwegian 
whale oil was used by German marga- 
rine manufacturers and introduced as 
shortening. It made possible (ironi- 
cally) the German policy of taking less 
and less lard from the United States, a 
policy imposed by the foreign-exchange 
Situation.” Whale oil also became a 
more important shortening and marga- 


rine ingredient in England and other 
European countries. 
The principal countries which used 


whale oil before the war are indicated 
by the graph, page 7. The figures. 
which cover imports plus the amount 
of the nation’s output used domesti- 
cally, do not check with the total 
whale-oil production for several reasons 
One is on a calendar-year basis: the 
other a seasonal. Imports in the case of 
Germany, the Netherlands, and Den- 
mark include small quantities of other 
marine oils. Principally, however, the 
figures differ because the imports include 
all grades, so that there is a duplication 
between imports of unrefined whale oil 
by one country and the later import of 
hydrogenated whale oil, or refined whale 
oil, by another. The figures, however, do 
indicate the relative importance of de- 
mand by various nations, as well as the 
stockpiling by Great Britain and Ger- 
many in 1937 and 1938. 


GERMANY 


In the case of Germany most of the 
whale oil was consumed domestically in 
the edible-fat industry, and only negli- 
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gible amounts were exported. Prioy 
the war the Germans stockpiled consid 
erable quantities, as one of the importan, 
qualities of whale oil is its ability to be 
safely stored for 4 or 5 years. p 
the period from 1933 through 1937 Whale 
oil comprised at least 30 percent Of the 
raw materials used in the manufacture 
of margarine, and in 1935 was 6] Percent 
of the total. It was of less importance 
in soap production, representing 6 9 per. 
cent in 1933 and 16.2 percent in 1936 of 
the raw materials used. 

German Use of Whale Oil (in Million Pounds) 


1933 193 
Margarine and shortening 338 og 
Soap — 8 


UNITED KINGDOM 


In the United Kingdom during the 
thirties, whale oil comprised more than 
35 percent of the fats and oils useg in 
margarine, between 17 and 28 percent 
of those in shortening, and 11 to 16 per. 
cent of those in soap. The total brought 
into the country averaged over 300,009. 
000 pounds during the 1933-37 periog 
Use is indicated by the available figures 
for 1933 and 1937. This includes Brit. 
ain’s own production plus _ purchases 
from the Norwegian and Japanese catch 
for which Britain and Germany usually 
competed at the end of each Antarctic 
season. 

United Kingdom: Use of Whale Oil (in 

Million Pounds) 


1933 1937 
Margarine 130 148 
Shortening 20 67 
Soap 69 110 


NETHERLANDS 


In immediate prewar years whale oil 
was brought into the Netherlands pri- 
marily for processing and_reexport. 
Prior to 1933 large amounts were used 
in margarine, but from that time a 
greater effort was made to use domestic 
products. This is evident from an ex- 
amination of the import and export fig- 
ures from 1935 to 1937, which show a 
high percentage of defined and hardened 
whale oil. During 1929-33 net imports 
had averaged 111,000,000 pounds a year. 


Netherlands: Foreign Trade in Whale Oil (in 
Million Pounds) 
1935 1936 1937 
Imports 130 146 184 
Exports hardened and 
refined 147 94 116 


NORWAY 


Despite the fact that Norway is one 
of the two largest producers of whale oil 
in the world, the figures on utilization 
by that country are very limited. The 
Norwegians exclude from their import 
statistics direct imports of products of 
Norwegian whaling. Frank Fehr & Co. 
leading London brokers and collectors of 
statistical information, estimated that 
Norwegian supplies for domestic con- 
sumption ranged between 110,000,000 and 
150,000,000 pounds a year for use in mar- 
garine, shortening, and soap. In 1937 
it was reported that 30,000,000 pounds 
of whale oil (and other treated fats) 
were used in the production of marga- 
rine—26 percent of all raw materials 
used. 


(Continued on p. 39) 
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Norway’s Merchant Marine 


Highly Important in the Economic Life of 
the Country Is This “Floating Empire’”’ 


ORWAY'’S MERCHANT MARINE 

has often been called its “floating 
empire.” Its importance to the national 
economy is demonstrated in many ways. 
It provides a much greater percentage 
of the total value of exports, as well as 
of the national income and employment 
of the country, than is true of any other 
nation. The prewar gross income of 
the shipping industry in Norway repre- 
sented 36.5 percent of total commodity 
exports, 11.2 percent of national income, 
and 3.1 percent of the national labor 
force was engaged in shipping. 

In the last prewar year (1938) Norway 
ranked fourth among all nations in total 
gross tonnage, eighth in steamship ton- 
nage, second in motorship tonnage, and 
first in the percentage of motorships to 
total gross tonnage. These ratings dem- 
onstrate the emphasis that Norway has 
placed upon developing a modern and 
highly specialized fleet of merchant 
ships. 

During the decade before World War 
II the Norwegian merchant marine was 
being converted from steam and sailing 
ships to motorships at a very rapid rate. 
In consequence, by 1939, 23 percent of 
the entire fleet was less than 5 years old. 
This movement was especially rapid in 
the tanker fleet, and was of great im- 
portance during the war period. As of 
July 1, 1938, the Norwegian fleet of mo- 
tor tankers was 145,000 tons larger than 
the British and more than 1,000,000 tons 
larger than that of the United States. 

When the total gross tonnage figures 
for each nation are compared on a per 
capita basis, it is found that Norway 
ranked first with 1.6 gross tons per in- 
habitant, Great Britain and the Nether- 
lands sharing second place with 0.4 tons 
per capita. 

There is a high degree of decentraliza- 
tion and individuality in the ownership 
and management of the Norwegian fleet. 
This is in sharp contrast to the condi- 
tions which prevail in many of the prin- 
cipal maritime nations and explains to a 
great degree the unique attitude of the 
Norwegian people and the Government 
toward the merchant fleet. The extent 
to which decentralization of ownership 
and management had progressed prior 
to the war is indicated by the fact that 
there were approximately 500 independ- 
ent shipping firms in Norway in 1939, 
most of which owned and managed from 
one to four ships. 


An Economic Asset 
The real importance of the merchant 
marine to the national economy becomes 
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Digest of a Report by O. E. Heskin, 
Senior Economic Analyst, U. S. 
Embassy, Oslo 


apparent when viewed as a predominant 
element in the nation’s foreign trade. 
Its importance is emphasized by the fact 
that it has historically provided approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the foreign-ex- 
change resources needed to cover the 
persistently unfavorable balances which 
have prevailed in the external commodity 
trade of Norway. In 1939, for example, 
the gross income of Norway’s merchant 
marine totaled 776,200,000 crowns. The 
value excess of goods imported exceeded 
the value of goods exported by 559,000,- 
000 crowns. Approximately 250,000,000 
crowns of the gross income was annually 
expended in foreign countries in pay- 
ment of various operating expenses for 
the fleet during the years immediately 
preceding World War II. The difference 
between this amount and the gross in- 
come figure represents roughly the for- 
eign-exchange assets provided by the 
shipping industry for the payment of the 
country’s unfavorable trade balances. It 
is evident that the shipping industry 
paid for practically all of the unfavor- 


Norwegian ships in convoy, during dangerous days 


role in the war 


able commodity trade balance before 
World War II. 

Investigation into the sources of these 
merchant-marine earnings discloses that 
the Norwegian fleet depends upon foreign 
shippers for more than 90 percent of its 
freight. This aspect of the fleet’s opera- 
tion was first recorded accurately in 
1937 and reported in 1939. The 1937 fig- 
ures, which may be accepted as an ac- 
curate picture of the international char- 
acter of the Norwegian ship movements 
during the prewar years, record 38,179 
arrivals of Norwegian merchant ships in 
the principal harbors of the world dur- 
ing that year. Of this number, only 
3,943, or less than 11 percent of the total, 
were made in Norwegian ports. The fig- 
ures for departures are 38,274 and 3,927, 
respectively, therefore the percentage of 
departures from Norwegian ports re- 
mains approximately the same as the 
arrivals. 

A more accurate measure of the freight 
carried by the fleet is made by compari- 
son on a net-tonnage basis. The aggre- 
gate tonnage of all the ships involved 
in the arrivals referred to above was 
71,821,546 net tons. Of this amount only 
4,040,400 tons, or less than 6 percent, ar- 
rived in Norwegian ports. Departing 
tonnages were 72,075,789 and 3,976 244, 
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Norway's vessels played a highly significant 
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This ship, the Al. Lindeberg, was given to the Norwegian Merchant Marine by the U.S. Govern- 


ment. 


leaving the percentage of the total that 
departed from Norwegian ports also less 
than 6 percent. 

The extremely international character 
of the fleet’s operation is particularly 
evident in the Oriental and South Ameri- 
can trade in which many of the ships en- 
gaged never touched a home port. The 
only domestic evidence of their opera- 
tions is the stream of profits, salaries, 
and wages that returned to the owners 
and dependents in Norway. Thus, the 
“floating empire” characterization is 
made realistic and significant, because 
it indicates that the income is derived 
from every part of the globe, and is there- 
fore influenced directly by the ebb and 
flow of the entire world’s commerce. 


Self-Reliance, Basic Policy 

The Norwegian merchant marine has 
taken the initiative in providing “liner 
service” on the major trade routes of the 
world. Ships and equipment have been 
especially designed for particular types 
of cargoes, and personnel has been 
trained to expedite the handling of the 
more valuable commodities. The most 
notable specialized types of vessels in 
the Norwegian merchant marine are the 
lumber boats, the motor tankers, the 
whaling factory, the fruit ships, the 
wood-pulp boats, and the ore vessels. 
Many of these ships are engaged in the 
liner service between foreign ports. As 
a result, many never touch a home port. 

No Government subsidies or other 
preferential treatment is accorded the 
Norwegian merchant marine, and it has 
relied upon its own resources and initia- 
tive to develop and maintain its trade 
routes. This fact is of major importance 
when considering the postwar recon- 
struction of the fleet, because the Norwe- 
gian public, the Government, and the 
owners appear to take it for granted that 
the fleet’s traditional spirit of self-re- 
liance will continue to be the basic policy 
of the Norwegian merchant marine. 


Another highly significant aspect of 
the present relationship between the 
Government and the merchant marine is 
the fact that the fleet’s earnings consti- 
tuted the principal means of support for 
the Norwegian Government in Exile in 
London during the German occupation 
of Norway. This fact has become one of 
the major considerations in the current 
negotiations between the Government 
and the shipowners concerning the ulti- 
mate disposition of the fleet’s accumu- 
lated wartime earnings and insurance 
recoveries, mostly held in British funds 


Wartime Operation 

Immediately following the German in- 
vasion of Norway on April 9, 1940, a 
committee of Norwegian shipowners was 
selected to make arrangements for the 
security and continued operation of the 
Norwegian merchant marine. Soon the 
fleet was requisitioned by the Govern- 
ment and appointments were made for 
the management of the requisitioned 
ships outside of occupied Norway. The 
Norwegian Shipping and Trade Mission 
(NORTRASHIP) was then organized 
and authorized to establish contact with 
all Norwegian ships that had escaped 
from German occupation forces and to 
take over complete responsibility for the 
operation and management of the requi- 
sitioned vessels. This authority extended 
also to the custodianship of the fleet’s 
earnings and insurance’ recoveries. 
These arrangements were made in order 
to reestablish a responsible authority 
over the ships and to make certain that 
the German occupation forces would not 
be able to exert control over the vessels 
through threats of violence against the 
resident shipowners in Norway or their 
relatives. 

Insofar as possible, the individual ships 
continued to operate according to the 
provisions of the contract which had 
been negotiated by the shipowners be- 
fore the invasion. However, the Norwe- 
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gian Government in Exile in London de 
cided to cooperate with the United Na. 
tions and to take part in the joint wa, 
efforts carried on by the Allies, Con. 
sequently, the NORTRASHIP feet Was 
time-chartered to the British Minis 
of War Transportation and the Unj 
States War Shipping Administration 
Two main offices for NORTRASHIp 
were maintained, one in London and the 
other in New York City, each hayj 
jurisdiction over the ships assigned to 
its respective area. 

Soon after the German surrender in 
May 1945, the Norwegian shipowners 
were authorized to resume Personal 
management of the vessels of the fleet 
NORTRASHIP was disbanded as a map. 
aging agency on October 1, 1945, and the 
vessels returned to the control of the 
original owners, subject only to the Op- 
erating requirements prescribed by the 
United Maritime Authority (UMA), The 
latter agency is, by prior arrangement, to 
relinquish its control over the vessels 
within 6 months following VJ-day, or 
by March 2, 1946 


Losses—Insurance Coverage 


At the time of the German invasion 
there were 1,192 ships of more than 500 
gross tons, totaling 4,586,936 gross tons 
in the Norwegian merchant marine, Of 
this fleet, 915 ships, totaling 4,014,902 
tons, or 87.6 percent, came under the 
control of the NORTRASHIP. The ton- 
nage (which included some vessels of less 
than 500 gross tons, mostly whale catch- 
ers) was composed of 662 cargo ships, 
totaling 1,977,369 gross registered tons: 
241 tankers, 1,895,976 gross registered 
tons; 12 whaling factories, 141,567 gross 
registered tons; and 107 whale catchers 
29,379 tons; making a total of 1,022 ships 
with a gross registered tonnage of 4,044. 
291 and a deadweight tonnage of 6,224.- 
585 

During the war 19 vessels were pur- 
chased from the British Government, 
bringing the aggregate number of Nor- 
wegian ships to 1,041 and the gross 
registered tonnage and the deadweight 
tonnage to 4,172,754 and 6,417,341, re- 
spectively. Of this total, the wartime 
losses sustained from April 9, 1940, to 
May 1, 1945, were 490 ships of 2,020,649 
gross registered tons and 3,106,485 dead- 
weight tons, leaving (exclusive of 8 
vessels still quartered in Swedish yards) 
543 ships of 2.129.470 gross registered 
tons and 3,281 913 deadweight tons under 
control of NORTRASHIP. 

The 19 vessels which the U. S. War 
Shipping Administration had chartered 
on bare-boat charter terms to NORTRA- 
SHIP have not been included in the pre- 
ceding figures, because the title to these 
ships remained with the WSA. War- 
time losses of the Norwegian merchant 
marine during the period September 3, 
1939, to April 8. 1940, totaled 54 ships 
aggregating 120,000 gross tons, or 180,000 
deadweight tons. 

Although insurance data coinciding 
exactly with the figures for ship losses 
could not be provided by the Norwegian 
Shipping Ministry, the data reported for 
the period April 9, 1940, to April 1, 1945, 
are sufficiently inclusive to indicate the 
magnitude of the insurance recoveries 
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untries in which they occurred. 
and tne jecoveries during that period 
bs ounted to £73,879,167, and covered 418 
os jost through acts of war; 36 ships 
Svorded as marine losses; and 26 
ales, cause of loss unspecified. Prac- 
. ily all of the insurance recoveries are 
~ unds sterling and all of these funds 
are currently in blocked accounts in 
meen figures on the net earnings of 
the fleet during the period are not avail- 
able as yet, but the Ministry of Shipping 
estimates the total net income, before 
deductions for depreciation, to_ be, 
roughly, 2,250,000,000 crowns. Data 
regarding the allocation of these earn- 
ings between the New York and London 
offices of NORTRASHIP also were un- 
available, as these offices were in the 
process of liquidation. However, a divi- 
sion of the total earnings on the basis of 
the allocation of ships between the two 
offices gives a rough approximation of 
their respective magnitude. In 1941 the 
New York office had 262 ships of approxi- 
mately 2,050,000 deadweight tons under 
its control, and the London office had 489 
ships of about 3,086,000 deadweight tons. 
These figures had declined to 182 ships of 
1,526,000 tons and 303 ships of 2,008,000 
tons, respectively, as of VE-day (May 
1945). 

The part of the Norwegian merchant 
fleet which remained within German- 
controlled waters during the German oc- 
cupation consisted of 165 cargo ships, 
totaling 496,045 gross tons (668,963 dead- 
weight tons), and 12 tankers aggregat- 
ing 75,989 gross tons (112,200 deadweight 
tons). The figures relating to the earn- 
ings and losses of this part of the fleet 
are not available at this time 


Postwar Reconstruction 


The shipowners have been anxiously 
awaiting the return of their ships to full 
private management and control. The 
first step was taken in this direction on 
July 20, 1945, when the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment by an Order in Council created 
a Shipping Administration composed of 
seven members and a chairman, all nom- 
inated by the Shipowners Association 
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(Norges Rederforbundet). This board 
was given jurisdiction over the manage- 
ment of the ships under the UMA agree- 
ment for as long as the agreement is 
maintained in force. NORTRASHIP was 
officially terminated October 1, 1945. 

Although the Norwegian shipowners 
seem pleased at the prospect of having 
the Government abandon its controls 
over the administrative management of 
the ships, the spirit of self-reliance ap- 
parently does not extend in the same de- 
gree to the sphere of world competition. 
It is evident that they look forward with 
a great deal of apprehension to the ter- 
mination of UMA controls and the time 
when surplus wartime tonnage becomes 
available for civilian operation, with the 
possibility of creating a demoralizing 
competitive condition in the world’s ship- 
ping industry. 

One very important problem confront- 
ing the industry is the ultimate disposi- 
tion of the fleet’s earnings and insurance 
recoveries accumulated during the war 
while it was operated under NORTRA- 
SHIP management. Combined, these es- 
timated amounts total 3,727,583,000 
crowns, or approximately $745,516,000 at 
the present rate of about $0.20 per crown. 
When compared with the total prewar 
net income of Norway, which was esti- 
mated by the Central Bureau of Statistics 
at 4,800,000,000 crowns for 1939, the full 
significance of the disposition of these 
funds is revealed. The shipping funds 
involyed in the current negotiations with 
the Government are equal to about 77 
percent of the estimated total net income 
of Norway in 1939. However, the whole- 
sale price index for Norway has increased 
during the interim from 116 in 1939 to 
180 on September 15, 1945. 

A committee of seven members, es- 
tablished by the Government to study 
the problems involved, was increased by 
three members named by the Norwegian 
Shipowners Association at the request of 
the Government. A committee of three 
of the members was appointed by the 
Government to represent it and the pub- 
lic in the negotiations. 

The Norwegian Shipowners Associa- 
tion (Norges Rederforbundet) took the 
initiative in presenting its case to the 
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committee when it submitted proposals 
for the ultimate distribution of earnings 
and recoveries. A number of meetings 
had been held, but, as of October 6, 1945, 
determination of the various financial 
details involved in the proposals had not 
been reached. 


Replacement of Lost Ships 


The shipowners of Norway have not 
delayed the rebuilding of their fleets 
while financial negotiations are pend- 
ing, but have proceeded to arrange con- 
tracts at home and abroad for the 
building of numerous ships to replace 
those which were lost. Similar foresight 
after World War I was a major factor 
in the reconstruction of the Norwegian 
merchant marine at that time and re- 
sulted in its being able to take advantage 
of the high freight rates which prevailed 
during the early postwar period. 

In addition to some 300,000 dead- 
weight tons of shipping constructed in 
Sweden for Norwegian account during 
the war, contracts for the construction 
of 80 ships aggregating approximately 
725,000 deadweight tons in Swedish 
shipyards alone have already been 
laced by Norwegian shipowners. Low- 
cost construction and early availability 
were the principal considerations in- 
volved in placing these contracts. 

The possibility of buying surplus ves- 
sels from the United States is also under 
consideration, although these ships do 
not conform to Norwegian standards 
for the “liner service.” Tramp-service 
operators, however, are definitely inter- 
ested in the Liberty ships if they can 
be obtained at a satisfactory price, even 
though they are considered somewhat 
too large for the typical tramp service 
maintained by the Norwegian operators. 

German ships were expected to pro- 
vide another source from which to re- 
place the lost merchant ships. Orig- 
inally the Norwegians hoped they would 
acquire about 80,000 tons of these ships 
as a reparations payment, but recent 
reports indicate the immediate pros- 
pects are for only about 40,000 tons 
from this source. 

In the reconstruction of their fleet 
the Norwegians are aware of the im- 
portant changes which have taken place 
in the world shipping situation during 
the war. Whereas the world shipping 
tonnage increased during the war, the 
Norwegian fleet was reduced to approx- 
imately one-half of its prewar capacity. 
These losses are covered to some extent 
by the insurance funds but most of these 
funds are currently frozen and the cost 
of building new ships has increased 
greatly, so that insurance recoveries 
alone cannot replace the original ton- 
nage. Cost of operating the fleet will 
be increased because of higher insurance 
rates and deferred repairs to the fleet, 
the average age of which has increased 
by 5 years during this period. 

In contrast to this situation, the Nor- 
wegians point to the recently con- 
structed United States and Canadian 
fleets which are much newer and more 
modern, particularly as to tankers—the 
type which constituted the most import- 
ant single type in the prewar Norwegian 
merchant marine. , 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Branch, Office of International Trade 


The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or 
in United States representations. Addi- 
tional information concerning each ex- 
port or import opportunity, including a 
World Trade Directory Report, is avail- 
able to qualified United States firms, and 
may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Unit of the De- 
partment of Commerce, or through its 
field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 
While every effort is made to include only 
firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume 
any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual 
precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to pre- 
vailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as ex- 
port opportunities are in short supply or 
that full facilities for private trade may 
not have been reestablished in some of 
the areas from which inquiries have been 
received. However, many United States 
foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when condi- 
tions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


[NUMBERS SHOWN HERE REFER TO NUMBERED 
ITEMS IN SECTIONS BELOw| 


Alcoholic Beverages: 11. 

Automobiles and Automotive Equipment 
16. 

Chemicals: 25, 33. 

Clothing: 13. 

Construction Equipment: 7, 23. 

Electrical Equipment and Appliances 
4, 5, 15. 

Feeds: 34. 

Fire Service Equipment: 24 

Foodstuffs: 11, 26, 29. 

General Merchandise 

Glass: 37. 

Hardware: 1, 4, 5, 14, 15, 28, 32, 36, 38. 

Hotel Equipment: 21 

Household Appliances: 2, 4, 15, 36. 

Industrial Equipment: 14, 22. 

Instruments: 8, 35, 40. 

Insurance: 19. 

Machinery: 8, 9, 10, 15, 18, 21, 39. 

Metals and Minerals: 17, 30 

Novelties: 3, 13. 

Office Supplies: 1. 

Paints: 14, 25. 

Paper: 27. 

Pharmaceuticals: 1, 15. 

Plastics: 12, 14. 

Radios: 4. 

Sanitary Equipment: 14. 

Textiles: 2, 5, 13, 20. 

Toilet Articles: 15 

Tools: 38. 

Toys: 36. 


2, 3, 


1, 6, 21 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Albert Eric James and Leslie 
Francis Butler, 259 Collins Street, Melbourne, 


Victoria, representing Ayers and James Pty., 
Ltd., 122-128 Flinders Street, Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, are interested in obtaining agencies for 
hardware, stationery, fancy goods, druggist 
sundries. To arrive: February, via New York 
Length of visit: 3 months. U. S. mail ad- 
dress: J. F. Trinklaw & Co., 135 Front 
Street, New York 5. Itinerary: New York 
City, Boston, Chicago, Washington, D. C., 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and San Francisco 

2. Brazil—Mrs. Liselotte Fleischer, repre- 
senting F. Beildeck, Copacabana 769A, Rio 
de Janeiro, is interested in obtaining agencies 
for laces, kitchenware, including can openers, 
hardware, carpenter tools, electric lLousehold 
appliances. She is presently in this country 
for 1 month. U. S. mail address Hotel 
Marcy, Ninety-fifth and West End Avenue 
New York, N. Y 

3. Canada—R. Levine, 2175 St. Catherine 
Street, West Montreal, representing Frank- 
lyn-Fairway Ltd, is interested in electrical 
appliances, novelty and specialty lines. He 
is presently in this country until Februafy 
U.S. mail address: Commodore Hotel, Lexing- 


ton Avenue and Forty-second Street, New 
York City. Itinerary: New York City, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 


4. Ceylon—Salehbhoy Husainbhoy Moosa- 
jee, representing Moosajee & Co., Ltd., Alston 
Place, Colombo, is interested in general hard- 
ware, electrical goods, electric plants, radios, 
and refrigerators; export—graphite and Cey- 
lon products. To arrive: mid-February, via 
San Francisco. Length of visit: about 2 
months. U.S. mail address Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J Itinerary 
New York City, Philadelphia, Washington 


D. C., and Chicago 
5. Chile—Artur Linsner, Huerfanos 1090 
Office 7, Santiago, is interested in securing 


representations for hardware, tertiles, electric 
goods To arrive: February, via Miami 
Length of visit: about 6 months. U. S. mail 
address Chazen Co., 1775 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: St. Louis, Chicago 
New York City 

6. Chile—Antonio Quintero, Rogelio Ugarte 
1493, Santiago, representing Serviano Garcia 
C. “Los Gobelinos,” Ahumada y Compafia 
(Casilla 3021), Santiago, is interested in the 
purchase of general merchandise. To arrive: 
February, via Miami. Length of visit: about 
2months. U.S. mail address Charles Weil 
101 West Thirty-first Street, New York, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York City, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago 


= 


7. Colombia—Eduardo Gomez P., repre- 
senting Ignacio Gomez & Cia., Carrera 13, 
No. 15-58, Bogota, is interested in obtaining 
agencies for small cranes, crushers, dredges, 
road equipment He is presently in this 
country until February 15. U. S. mail ad- 
dress: “, McAlpin Hotel, Thirty-fourth Street 
and Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City and vicinitv. (Supplementary 
to announcement in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of September 29.) 

8. Egypt—Bernard Golden, representing 
Abdel Halim Badr El-Din, 14, Emad El-Din 
Street, P. O. Box 1301, Cairo, is interested in 
microscopes and optical instruments, mt- 
crophotography apparatus, laboratory appli- 
ances, centrifuges, incubators, autoclaves 
physical and chemical apparatus, educational 
appliances, kindergarten materials, biologi- 
cal charts and models, surgical and veter- 
inary instruments, chemicals and _ stains 
dairy and canning machinery, pharmaceuti- 
cal and chemical machinery, meteorological 
survey, and drawing instruments. He is pres- 
ently in this country for an indefinite stay 
U. S. mail address: 489 Fifth Avenue, New 


York 17, N. Y.—Murray Hill 2~-2499. 
erary: New York City and vicinity, 

9. England—Edgar Brierley Lord, Oakenrog 
Mount, Rochdale, representing Harrops (Chil. 
dren's Wear), Ltd., 27 Mill Street, Ancoats 
Manchester, is interested in the latest mg. 
chinery for clothing manufacture and Amer. 
can methods of production He is Presently 
in this country for a visit of 4 to 6 weeks 
U. S. mail address Singer Sewing Machine 
Co., 149 Broadway, New York, N, yY. 

10. New Zealand—Stanley Richardson Loy. 
den, representing John Chambers & Son, Ltd 
Fort Street, Auckland, is interested in gen. 
eral machinery—woodworking, crushing ag- 
ricultural, ind engineers’ supplies. To ar- 
rive: February, via New York. Length of visit 
1 month. U.S. mail address: % Smith Kirk: 
patrick & Co., Inc., 115 Broadway, New Yor; 


Itin. 


N. Y. Itinerary: New York City; Columbus 
Detroit; Racine, Wis.; Chicago 
11. Nicaragua—Leopoldo Rivas, Managua 


D.N., is interested in foods, whisky, and wines 
He is presently in this country for a visit of 
30 days. U.S. mail address Nicaraguan Con- 
sulate, New Orleans, La. Itinerary: New Or. 
leans only 

12. Norway Racnar Tanberg, representine 
Drammens Glassverk, Drammen (subsidiary 
of Christiania Glasmagasin A/S, Oslo), js in. 
terested in plastics materials, rock wool, cello- 
phane licensing arrangements; ferroalloy- 
manufacturing process (sale of license): 
sporting goods. To arrive: about February 
15. Length of visit: about 2 months. U.§ 
mail address St. Regis Hotel, Fifth Avenue 
and Fifty-fifth Street, New York City. Itin- 
erary: New York City, Chicago, Pittsburgh 
Baltimore, New Haven 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

13. Panama 
Abbo Co., Ltd 
Avenue, Colon 
en's, children 


Paltiel S. Abbo, of Abbo & 
(English Bazar), 8.122 Bolivar 
is interested in men’s, wom- 
s clothing; novelties; household 


linens To arrive: February, via Miami 
Length of visit: 3 months. U. S. mail ad- 
dress Park Central Hotel, 55 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y Itinerary: Miami, 
Washington, D. C., New York City 

14. Peru—-Wilfredo Pflucker, representing 
Peruvian Trading Corp., Ltd., 8. A., Casilla 


1537, Lima, is interested in obtaining agencies 
for office elevators, sanitary equipment, plate 
glass, best quality paints and plastic finishes, 
floor compounds, locks. He is presently in 
this country until February 28. U. 8S. mail 
address Peruvian Consulate, 58 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: New 
York City, San Francisco. (Supplementary 
to announcement in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of December 8, 1945.) 

15. South Africa—J. D. Young, manager, 
Lewis International Distributing Co., 77-79 
Coronation Buildings, Simmonds Street, Jo- 
hannesburg, is interested in the purchase of, 
and representation for, pharmaceuticals and 
toiletries, fancy goods and toys, leather, hard- 
ware and household requisites, tools and light 
machinery, electrical appliances. He is pres- 
ently in this country for an indefinite stay. 
U. S. mail address: 441 Lexington Avenue, 
Room 801, New York, N. Y 

16. Sweden—Julius Jockton, 5 Kungsgatan, 
Stockholm, representing AB. Amerikanska 
Motor Importen, is interested in automobdes 
and accessories, replacement parts. He %8 
presently in this country for a visit of about 
5 months. U. S. mail address: % D. C. An- 
drews & Co., 27 Water Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City, Chicago, Toledo, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Washington, D. C., Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Bridgeport 

17. Sweden—Charles Werner, director, AB 
Svenskt Exporttackjarn, Smalandsgatan 12, 
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is interested in arranging with 
stockholm ms tor deliveries of coke, pig iron. 
Amerie esently in this country for a visit 
a # fonth. U. S. mail address: % De- 
le Export Inc., 55 Liberty St., New York 
bandery inerary : Various iron and steel cen- 
-. the East Coast. 
ay Turkey—Kemal Eyupoglu, director and 
~~ er, Ari Insaat Turk, Anonim Sirketi, 
. Imar Han, Isirefendi Caddesi, Istanbul, 
ae terested in purchasing equipment and 
i tall tions necessary for the construction 
insted rt of Eregli on the Black Sea, as well 
pA engineering services. He is pres- 
. 7 in this country for an indefinite stay. 
ently mail address: “: Mr. Vecihi Karabay, 
rm Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y., Itin- 
- New York City, Washington, D. C., 
philadelphia, Boston, and cities Where there 
os shipbuilding yards, 

19, Turkey—Alfred Nahum, representing 
“Dogan” Sigorta Anonym Sirketi, 1 Vakif 
Han Bagcekapi, Istanbul, is interested in 
insurance He is presently in this country 
for an indefinite stay. U. S. mail address: 
«, Fimex Inc., 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y 

90, Uruguay—-Jose Maria Pardo, repre- 
senting Alejandro Juli & Cia., Rincon 408, 
Montevideo, is interested in rayon, cotton, 
and woolen cloth for suits and house fur- 
nishings. To arrive; February, Via Miami. 
length of visit: 6 months U. S. mail ad- 
dress: “« Uruguayan Consulate, 17 Battery 
place, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City. 


m 


Export Opportunities 


91, Belgian Congo—Compagnie d’Agences 
Congolaises (Henry C Muller, Manager), 
Boite Postale 356, Costermansv.lle, desire 
purchase quotations on hotel equipment and 
sunplies, including metal beds, mattresses, 
chinaware, cutlery and tableware; also inter- 
ested in importing all general merchandise, 
agricultural and industrial machinery of the 
smaller variety; prefabricated metal barges 
and small ships. (The Costermansville re- 
gion is located near the great African lakes.) 
Telegraphic address “Acences Congolaises” 
Code—Bentley's 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

22. Belgdium—Blaimont & Bayot “Tran- 
formateurs BB", 46 rue Egide Van Ophen, 
Uccle-Brussels, desire purchase quotations on 
enameled wire; cones for loudspeakers 

23. Belgium—-S. A. John Cockerill, Seraing, 
desire purchase quotations on crawler or 
wheeled cranes—gasoline or Diesel; specifi- 
cations: boom 8 to 10 meters; power 1!', ton 
(metric) with a 6-meter radius; clutch: 1 
cubic meter 

24. Belgium—Compagnie Belge des Extinc- 
teurs “Pakar", 46, Place de Brouckere, Brus- 
sels, desire purchase quotations on heavy fire- 
service equipment, such as fire-escape lad- 
ders, engines, etc 

25. Belgium—D. M. Co., 76, Grand'rue, 
Mons, desire purchase quotations on rust 
and acid-proof paints and thinners; antt- 
corrosive compounds 

26. Belgium—Franco!s Decoster, 56, avenue 
Jean Dubrucq, Brussels, desire purchase quo- 
tations on canned foods, baby food, fruit 
juices, dried fruits, dried peas and beans 

27. Belgium—-Charles Denis, 38, avenue des 
Cyclistes, Stockel-Brussels, desire purchase 
quotations on all kinds of paper (book, wrap- 
ping, bond and ledger, coated, writing, kraft); 
boards (folding boxes, containers) 

28. Belgium—Etablissements Michel Van 
Lindt “Centrametal,” Fabriekstraat, Neer- 
pelt, desire purchase quotations on nails and 
tacks (boot and shoe, box, upholsterers’); 
screws (wood); rivets; abrasive stone; forks, 
Scythes; sickles 

29. Belgium—Maison Forton & Co., 1, rue 
St. Andre, Brussels, desire purchase quota- 
tions on dried and fresh frutts (especially 
oranges and grape fruit). 

30. Belgium—Franck & Steeman, 14-16-18, 
Avenue Emmanuel, Haren-Brussels, desire 
purchase quotations on fluorite, cryolite, 
boron ore—per carload; borar per 100 tons 

31. Belgium—Filature & Tressage Van Ham 
8. A, Wauthier-Braine, desire purchase quo- 
tations on shoe-lace-tip machinery 
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Metallic Sheet-Piles and 
Gabions for Madagascar 


The Director General of Public 
Works of Madagascar has asked 
for tenders for metallic sheet-piles, 
preferably of the Lackawanna 
type, from 8 to 12 meters in length, 
total weight 500 metric tons, ac- 
cording to a report from the 
American Consulate at Tanana- 
rive. The Director General is also 
interested in metallic gabions of 
the Palvis type, approximate di- 
mensions 2x 1x1 meters;2x1x % 
meters; 3 X 1 x '% meters: total 
weight 50 tons. These gabions 
should be made of metallic trellis 
whose mesh, whatever their form, 
must not be over ten, centimeters. 
The metal, iron wire or wire net- 
ting, should be thoroughly galvan- 
ized. Tenders should indicate de- 
livered price c. i. f. Tamatave, 
Madagascar, weight per unit, di- 
mensions, and date of delivery. It 
was further stated by the Consu- 
late that these items are needed 
for the construction of roads in 
Madagascar. 

Communication should be ad- 
dressed to the Director, Direction 
Générale des Travaux Publics, 
Tananarive, Madagascar. This is 
a department of the government 
| of Madagascar. 




















32. Belgium—-Fonderie et Ateliers de Con- 
struction E. Molinet, S. A., Tirlemont, desire 
purchase quotations on sprayers (field, or- 
chard, and garden) 

33. Belgium—-Glaceries de Franiere S. A., 
Franiere, desire purchase quotations on sol- 
uble cellulosic glues, such as methyl cellulose. 

v4, Belgium-—-H. Hoskens, 11, Dillendijk, 
Kieldrecht-Waes, desire purchase quotations 
on cattle food, grains, dry vegetables (peas 
and beans) 

35. Belgium—Pharmacie Centrale de Bel- 
gique 8. A., 12, rue du Telephone, Brussels, 
desire purchase quotations on X-ray appara- 
tus, medical instruments (ordinary and elec- 
trical) 

36. Belgium—L. Verboven, 19 rue des Char- 
treux, Brussels, desires purchase quotations 
on household articles, hardware, toys. 

37. India—H. Blascheck & Co., Dadysett 
House, opposite the Hong Kong Bank, Cow- 
asji Patel Street, Fort, Bombay, desire pur- 
chase quotations on glass bottles for beer, 
with mouth to suit crown corks and ordinary 
corks—-3,000 gross initially, and about 10,000 
gross a month—crystal clear (white)—ca- 
pacity: One-sixteenth of an imperial gallon, 
i, e. 24 fluid ounces net 

38. Netherlands—N. V. Rotterdamsche In- 
dustrie Maatschappij, 147 Bezuidenhout- 
schweg, The Hague, desire purchase quota- 
tions on tools, such as twist drills, taps and 
dies, grinders, pliers, auger bits, saws (circu- 
lar, hand and hack), tinman shears, claw 
hammers, and ares, etc.; builders’ hardware 
(door locks, handles, and hinges) of stainless 
steel or other nonrusting metal. 

39. Switzerland—Arthur Muller, 836 Glar- 
nischstrasse, Rapperswil (St. Gallen), desire 
purchase quotations on one newspaper rotary 
printing press with double four-color equip- 
ment, printing 128 pages in one operation. 


Import Opportunity 


40. Italy—-San Giorgio, Societa’ Industriale 
per Azioni, 2 Via Luciano Manara, Genoa- 
Sestri—Office: Via d'Annunzio 2/26, Genoa. 
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Product for export: Optical and precision 
instruments. Samples will be furnished upon 
direct request to the Italian firm. A catalog 
(in Italian), illustrating the firm’s most im- 
portant lines of production, will be submitted 
to interested firms upon request by the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade. 





Industrial Research in 
Great Britain 


The Industrial Research Committee 
and Secretariat of the Federation of 
British Industries has circularized indus- 
trial undertakings in an effort to estab- 
lish the facts regarding Great Britain’s 
industrial research, which, in the opinion 
of the Committee, has been underesti- 
mated because it is largely unknown, 
according to a British publication. One 
form of questionnaire has been addressed 
to all manufacturing concerns in the 
country which are carrying out research 
and development, and the second to all 
firms and organizations offering analyti- 
cal, testing, consultant, research, or de- 
velopment facilities to industry. 

The first of these questionnaires asks 
for detailed information on the staffing 
and scope of the firm’s research depart- 
ment; whether the firm’s laboratories 
cater also to other British companies; 
what contacts it has with universities and 
technical colleges; if the research de- 
partment wishes to be put in touch with 
others working in the same field, or to 
exchange scientific and technical infor- 
mation with others at home or abroad. 
The firms are also asked to outline any 
plans for development or expansion of 
research activities during the next 2 
years. 

The second questionnaire seeks in- 
formation as to the services offered, the 
field covered by the firm or organization, 
and what specialist work is undertaken 
and equipment possessed. 





Russian Glass Output Advances 


Glass factories at Gus-Khrustalni, 
U.S. S. R., increased their production to 
such an extent during the first part of 
1945 that they expected to reach prewar 
level before the end of the year, the 
Soviet press states. The cut-glass fac- 
tory anticipated that its production of 
tumblers alone would total 12,500,000 be- 
fore the end of the year. 

The factory, which also produces de- 
canters and vases, is having its designers 
create a number of new designs inspired 
by the war. During the summer the 
spun-glass factory was reported almost 
ready to begin the making of spun-glass 
fabrics for use as curtains and theatri- 
sal scenery. 





Exports of lime oil from British Gui- 
ana during the first 8 months of 1945 
amounted to 781 gallons, valued at $48,- 
645 (British Guiana currency), in com- 
parison with 397 gallons, worth $29,031, 
in the like period of 1944, according to 
the British press. 
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Prepared by the Office of the Foreign Liquidation 


Three representatives of the Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner and one rep- 
resentative of the American Council of 
Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, 
Inc., which comprises 58 American char- 
itable, religious, and  oversea-relief 
groups, left for Europe recently to sur- 
vey available oversea surplus and ex- 
pedite consolidated purchases by the 
groups. 

Foreign Liquidation Commissioner 
Thomas B. McCabe said that the agen- 
cies have pooled their lists of require- 
ments and all items procured will be 
paid for in Washington in U. S. dollars. 

The American Council will be repre- 
sented by Earl Martin. Mr. McCabe will 
be represented by Henry Dudley, Brig. 
Gen. Alexander Gorder, and Capt 
Allan Lee. 

First stop of the representatives will 
be Paris, where they will survey poten- 
tially available surplus and work out 
all necessary arrangements with John 
C. Virden, Central Field Commissioner 
for Europe, on purchases. Second stop 
on the several-weeks tour will be Rome, 
and third stop before returning to the 
United States will be Cairo. Rome is 
FLC Headquarters for the Africa-Middle 
East Area. 

Mr. McCabe has instructed all field 
commissioners concerned to assist the 
representatives in every way “as re- 
gards priority of purchasing position, 
and to make available information and 
other factual data affecting transactions 
to the end that the Council may be as- 
sured of all possible results from its 
efforts and may have full appreciation 
of the actual field conditions which may 
affect this mutual effort.” 

“On items as yet undeclared surpius to 
FLC by the armed forces it is desired 
that every effort be made to obtain re- 
leases from the War Department in 
order to assist the Council in meeting 
its collective requirements,” the instruc- 
tions added. 

“The attion of the Council in consoli- 
dating its oversea-surplus requirements 
and purchases is a constructive simplifi- 
cation of a supply problem that is un- 
doubtedly most difficult for missions and 
relief groups abroad,” Mr. McCabe said. 
“The physical difficulties in obtaining 
supplies of surplus alone are a serious 
handicap, as these surpluses abroad are 
located in many widely scattered spots, 
while the transportation of the world in 

general is appallingly disrupted. 

“The Council and Martin have been 
made fully aware of the problems in- 
volved and of the fact that there exist 
obviously more critical and higher pri- 
ority humanitarian claims on some 
available surpluses. Critical items in 
short supply where required for relief in 
countries where located or where UNRRA 
or foreign governments can meet the 


pressing humanitarian needs. 
case in point.” 

Mr. McCabe also pointed oui that the 
likely increase in bulk sales to foreign 
governments “will make it more difficult 
to meet the requirements of the Council. 
The bulk disposals in the United King- 
dom, as part of the loan agreement, and 
in Iran can be cited as examples.” 

“These developments in bulk sales, 
along with other natural and economic 
difficulties, are a further reason for this 
prompt action by FLC and the Council in 
order to ascertain and attempt to meet 
as fully as possible the consolidated re- 
quirements of all the religious and char- 
itable relief groups,’ McCabe said. 

Liquidation Commissioner McCabe also 
told this week how American-supported 
relief organizations, equipped with sur- 
plus United States Army vehicles and 
supplies, are bringing sorely needed aid 
for the winter season to stricken areas 
of France and other European nations 

One hundred jeeps, ambulances, and 
trucks have been among the first pur- 
chases and are being utilized to distribute 
the millions of dollars’ worth of food 
clothing, and medical supplies contrib- 
uted by public subscription in the U. S 
Sales to relief organizations—which com- 
mand the second highest priority for 
U. S. surplus goods—also included medi- 
cal and dental supplies, 72 tons of Christ- 
mas candy, 197,900 pairs of second-hand 
GI shoes, and 10,000 feet of 16-mm. movie 
film. 

Largest buyer of OFLC stocks among 
United States relief organizations has 
been the American Joint Distribution 
Committee which is helping homeless and 
destitute Jews in France, Belgium, Po- 
land, Germany, and Austria. The AJDC 
has stocked 20 medical centers and 50 
orphanages in France with dental and 
medical supplies, and also sent $14,000 
worth of those necessities to Poland. A 
small fleet of 12 surplus ambulances and 
15 jeeps are being utilized as a com- 
bined passenger-cargo transport for 
AJDC’s far-flung European program. 

Within the fortnight, a convoy of 38 
AJDC trucks will leave United States 
Army depots in Marseille for Switzerland 
where they will pick up a full load of 
food supplies for hungry Jewish refugees 
in Budapest. A smaller group of surplus 
trucks will go to Antwerp for a load of 
sugar consigned to Poland. Following de- 
livery of cargos, the trucks will be as- 
signed for further duties in those areas. 
Manned by British wartime volunteers 
of the Friends Ambulance Unit, 20 trucks 
of the American Relief for France have 
been put into service in the hard-hit 
Vosges, Normandy, Moselle, and Dunkirk 
areas. In those districts, trucks are dis- 
tributing American-contributed food and 
clothing, and transporting construction 
timber, furniture, and fuel, as well as 
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doubling for emergency ambulance ryng 
and milk-route deliveries for babjes and 
hospitalized persons. The 10,000 feet of 
16-mm. film bought by American Relief 
for France is being used to Photograph 
the devastated regions to which the Na. 
tional War Fund agency is bringing suc. 
cor. It will record the field ACtivities 
of the ARF and will be utilized in drives 
for further financial contributions to 
French aid. The 1,149,120 chocolate. 
covered marshmallow bars bought by 
ARF early in December were distributed 
to needy French children through the 
French Red Cross, Entr’Aide Francaise 
and French schools during the Christ. 
mas holidays. 

Surplus jeeps and trailers purchased 
from OFLC by the American Friends 
Service Committee are being pressed into 
service for the Quakers’ child-feeding 
program benefitting thousands of under- 
nourished French and refugee children 
in southern France. The vehicles will be 
used to speed medical supplies, physj- 
cians, special foodstuffs and milk to 
school canteens and central distribution 
stations. Medical supplies and 197,900 
pairs of second-hand GI shoes at 8 
cents per pair have been bought by the 
International Red Cross for German 
prisoner labor in France. This aid 
which will assist the French Govern- 
ment’s prisoner-labor program was 
financed from the liquidated assets of 
the German Red Cross in Switzerland, 
and from voluntary contributions of 
German PWs in the U. S. and France. 
These activities by American-supported 
relief agencies are in addition to the vast 
UNRRA relief program which already 
has absorbed more than _ $40,000,000 
worth of U. S. surplus war stocks, rang- 
ing from locomotives to sledge hammers, 
for rehabilitation work in Europe’s war- 
ravaged countries. American assistance 
in France, which does not receive 
UNRRA aid, is an important factor in 
the nation’s relief program. 

Other FLC activities included the sale 
of additional surplus goods to further 
aid in the rehabilitation of the Philip- 
pines. Included are three 50-kw. gener- 
ators, telephone equipment, and water- 
supply machinery to the Pampanga 
Sugar Mills; a 50-kw. portable power 
plant and other servicing equipment to 
the Far Eastern Air Transport Co. and 
a C-47 airplane and maintenance equip- 
ment to J. Amado Araneta. 

From FLC headquarters in Rome, 
Italy, came the announcement that sales 
of U. S. Army and Navy surpluses in the 
first 2 weeks of December amounted to 
$1,343,606.20. 

The French Government purchased 
naval surplus in French North Africa for 
$1,329,000. Included in the sales were 
a 500-bed naval hospital in Oran, Al- 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Italy 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Rome) 


The time when Italy might turn an 
economic corner, move actively toward 
recovery, and eventually become a posi- 
tive influence in the European economy 
could not readily be foreseen in early 
December 1945. 

Little progress toward the solution of 
grave supply and financial problems 
could be reported. It was still uncertain, 
at that time, whether or to what extent 
UNRRA supplies might be furnished to 
meet the country’s most essential needs 
in 1946. Plans were devoloping slowly 
for the coordination of an UNRRA sup- 
ply program estimated tentatively at 
$450,000,000 with over-all import require- 
ments which the Italian Government ex- 
pects will exceed $1,000,000,.000. The 
latter amount, which includes the 
UNRRA program, reportedly would per- 
mit general industrial reactivation dur- 
ing 1946 averaging about 75 percent of 
prewar capacity by the end of the year. 
War damage and domestic transport ca- 
pacity are the principal limiting factors. 

Shortly following his resignation, Min- 
ister of Treasury Ricci, on November 28. 
announced publicly that the greater por- 
tion of nearly $350,000,000 in foreign 
credits made available to Italy during 
1945 had been exhausted in purchasing 
imports which would maintain loadings 
tothe end of that year. The credits con- 
sisted of about $150,000,000 said to have 
been credited to Italy's “troop-pay” ac- 
count in the United States, $100,000,000 
made available through the FEA-spon- 
sored supply program (September-De- 
cember 1945) , $50,000,000 made available 
through the limited UNRRA “welfare” 
program to the end of 1945, about $36,- 
000,000 which had acrued in Italy’s post- 
liberation account to the end of October 
asa result of exports to the remittances 
from the United States, and about 3,000.- 
000 pounds sterling in a similar account 
in Great Britain. 

Regarding the domestic financial pic- 
ture, Minister Ricci emphasized that 
precise debt, income, and expenditure 
figures are not yet available from the 
horthern Provinces, but he estimated 
that in the 6 months since May 1945 the 
total State debt has been increased by 
about 81,700,000,000 lire. During the 
1945-46 fiscal year (to June 30, 1946), 
by his account, estimated expenditures 
will reach nearly 300,000,000,000 lire and 
probable receipts from taxes and mo- 
hopolies will provide about 115,000,000,- 
000 lire in revenue. Tax receipts in the 
period from July to November 1, 1945, 
from Provinces under Italian Govern- 
Ment control totaled about 19,000,000,000 
lire, he said, and 8,600,000,000 lire had 
accrued to the Treasury to September 1 
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Reports Submitted by Offices of the U. S. Foreign Service 


from the domestic sale of supplies re- 
ceived from the Allies. 

In the 6 months preceding November, 
34,300,000,000 lire were invested in ordi- 
nary Treasury bonds, augmenting the 
106,000,000,000 lire subscribed in the re- 
cent national Treasury loan. Of the 
latter amount, 29,900,000,000 were ap- 
plied to the 1944-45 budget and 76,100, 
000,000 to the current budget, of which 
36,600,000,000 remained unspent by mid- 
November. Total Italian bank-note cir- 
culation remained at about 285,000,000. - 
000 lire, he said, not including 81,000.,- 
000,000 in Am-lire (American military) 
of which nearly 20,000,000,000 had been 
issued in the preceding 6 months. The 
Minister cited various reasons for delay 
in undertaking a currency-conversion 
operation. He did not believe that a new 
Treasury loan would be necessary in the 
immediate future. Describing the lira 
as “firm,” he did not expect further 
devaluation. 

In a summary of the Government’s 
financial program on November 15, the 
Finance Minister listed five special 
sources from which added revenues were 
expected in order to offset the 1945-46 
deficit, which he estimated at roughly 
150,000,000,000 lire. Proceeds from the 
sale of imported supplies and of surplus 
property might yield between 20,000,000,- 
000 and 30,000,000,000 lire, he expected; 
the same amount might result from ad- 
ministrative improvements in normal tax 
collections; sale of ordinary Treasury 
bonds would yield about 20,000,000,000- 
reductions in payments to local agencies 
would save between 15,000,000,000 and 
20,000,000,000; and a large but unknown 
amount would result from special meas- 
ures already being adopted for the con- 
fiscation of fascist profits and of extraor- 
dinary gains from the war and from 
speculation. 

Minister Ricci’s financial statement in - 
cluded an announcement that the Gov- 
ernment expected to fix an export pre- 
mium rate of 120 percent, instead of 100 
percent as previously reported, thus pay- 
ing the private exporter 220 lire for each 
dollar in value of goods exported. Legis- 
lation to make such payments possible 
is reportedly in course of publication 
in the Official Gazette (but had not been 
promulgated at the middle of January 
1946). When the enabling decree be- 
comes effective, it is expected that the 
Government will make a firm and final 
statement concerning the “coefficient of 
increase” to be adopted initially. Legis- 
lation to centralize responsibility and 
authority for foreign trade within the 
Government has been delayed. This de- 
velopment, in connection with the change 
of Government, also slowed the progress 
of arrangements for an early resumption 
of private trading. The American, Brit- 
ish, and Italian Governments have all 
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expressed the desire to return trade to 
private channels, to the extent possible, 
as soon as proper arrangements can be 
made and procedures established. 

Food prices have shown a consistent 
rise throughout most of Italy in recent 
months. In south-central Italy the aver- 
age food costs of a family of five (3.86 
consuming units) in October was 35 times 
that in 1938, as compared with 32 in 
August. Although data from northern 
Italy reveal the same upward trend in 
general, there have been decreases in 
some Provinces, notably in Lombardy. 
As in the case of prices, wages vary 
greatly in different parts of the country. 
No reliable general wage indexes are yet 
available; statistics covering a number 
of industries, however, indicate that 
present wages are from five to nine times 
the level in September, 1942, and prob- 
ably average about seven times that level. 
Wages of skilled labor have generally 
risen less than those of unskilled. 

It is reported that an agreement has 
been reached between industrial labor 
and management in northern Italy for 
new wage increases, which will establish 
higher minimums for various occupa- 
tions and will graduate increases accord- 
ing to locality, but full details are not 
yet available. Government representa- 
tives participated in the wage discussions, 
which reportedly will provide—in addi- 
tion to base wage increases—for cost-of- 
living bonuses which would be adjusted 
periodically in direct relation to the cost 
of living. 

New surveys of the 1945 grain harvests, 
as published in early December by the 
Central Institute of Statistics, now esti- 
mate that the wheat crop, though about 
11 percent above previous estimates, was 
still less than 60 percent of the 1938-43 
average production. Wheat acreage was 
about 6 to 7 percent less than in 1944. 
In an effort to increase the amassing of 
grains, olive oil, and sugar beets, new 
legislation, published on November 29, 
will require most farmers to deliver at 
least 60 percent of the average quantities 
delivered during the period 1940-43. 


Brazil 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro) 


Labor unrest in Brazil is definitely on 
the increase and has been marked by 
strikes among light and power company 
workers throughout Brazil; employees of 
the Western Telegraph Co. on a nation- 
wide basis; at Rio de Janeiro, by strikes 
of individual plants in textiles, tobacco, 
perfume manufacturing, and others; at 
Sao Paulo, by strikes of public-utility 
employees, in a packing plant, cigarette 
factory, and other strikes are threat- 
ened; at Fortaleza, a strike of 280 labor- 
ers on the new Mucoripe port works. 
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Strikes of public-utility employees at 
Fortaleza and Santos were satisfactorily 
settled after a week of strife, and similar 
strikes at Rio de Janeiro, Pernambuco, 
and Porto Alegre were averted through 
payment of bonuses. 

The labor discontent seems to be 
rooted in rising costs of living and failure 
of wage increases to keep pace. The 
light-and-power strikes and the Western 
Telegraph strikes were principally re- 
lated to the question of year-end bonuses, 
but in the majority of the other cases 
claims for higher wages were involved. 
Other strikes are imminent if present 
negotiations fail. These include mari- 
time workers at Rio de Janeiro and em- 
ployees of the Central of Brazil Railroad. 

Federal employees received salary in- 
creases of approximately 50 percent by 
decree law of December 31, and similar 
increases probably will be decreed for 
State and municipal employees. 

Despite the general strike situation, 
year-end business for the Christmas and 
New Year’s trade was exceptionally 
heavy. This was partly attributed to the 
spending of Christmas bonuses, but in 
general reflected a more liberal buying 
spirit because of the termination of the 
war. Business conditions continue sat- 
isfactory in most sections of the country. 
In northern Brazil, particularly at Natal, 
the reduction in war spending and mili- 
tary activities is being felt in local econ- 
omies. Regional unemployment prob- 
lems are appearing, but are not of an 
alarming nature. Reports from all sec- 
tions of the country indicate a retraction 
of credit, a further tightening of money 
being noticeable in Pernambuco and 
Minas Gerais. 

The requirement for import licenses 
was suspended on all goods except rubber 
manufactures, until such time as a new 
reduced list of commodities is drawn up, 
when the requirement may be reinstated 
by order of the Minister of Finance. 
The Office of the Coordinator of Eco- 
nomic Mobilization was abolished on 
January 1, and its remaining functions 
were transferred to various Government 
departments for final liquidation. 

The congestion which had been de- 
veloping at the port of Rio de Janeiro 
a few weeks ago has been somewhat re- 
lieved, and conditions are now consid- 
erably improved. On the other hand, 
the situation at Santos, which had 
normalized, has again deteriorated dur- 
ing recent weeks because of heavy rains 
which delayed handling of cargo, in- 
sufficient berths to handle increased 
shipping entering the port, and increas- 
ing congestion of warehouses. 

Banks of deposit were authorized to 
continue operations beyond July 1, 1946, 
without complying with the Constitu- 
tional requirement that all capital stock 
be held by Brazilian citizens. Branches 
of Western Hemisphere deposit banks 
were granted this privilege in 1941, and 
the new law removes inequality. The 
First National Bank of Boston was au- 
thorized to operate in Brazil as a deposit 
bank for a period of 20 years. Both de- 
velopments point toward encouragement 
of foreign investment. A further finan- 
cial development was the extension of 
rediscount operations, previously limited 
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to the Bank of Brazil, to other bankinz 
institutions throughout the country. 
The Brazilian Government, by decree 
law of December 28, made provision for 
granting emergency loans to banks. 
These loans are to replace deposits which 
have been withdrawn, may not exceed 1 
year, and will carry a minimum interest 
rate of 6 percent per annum. 

Heavy December rains have improved 
prospects for a good coffee crop in May- 
August. December coffee loadings, in 
thousands of bags, included 1,137 for 
the United States and 217 for Europe, 
compared with November loadings of 614 
for the United States and 289 for Europe. 
The port stock in Santos fell off during 
December to 2,300,000 bags from the ear- 














Mexican National Irrigation 
Commission Plans Exten- 
sive Construction Pro- 
gram 


The Mexican “Comision Na- 
cional de _ Irrigacion,’’ which is 
charged with the design, construc- 
tion, maintenance, and operation 
| of irrigation dams, canals, and 
| auxiliary hydraulic works in that | 
| country, is and for some time has 
been engaged in a large-scale con- 
| struction program. In 1945 the 
“Comision’s”’ operating budget for 
all purposes totaled 150,000,000 
| pesos ($31 000,000), while the bud- 
| get for 1946 stands at 189,000,000 
| pesos ($39,000,000). This, how- 
| ever, does not represent the total 

sum available to the “Comision,” 
| since, customarily, the several 
States, local political subdivisions, 
and abutting landowners also con- 
tribute a part of the construction 
and/or operating costs of individ- 
ual facilities. 

From present indications about 
$20 000,000 should be available for 
new construction in 1946, although 
not all of this sum will necessarily 
be expended in that year, inasmuch 
as some at least will be obligated 
under contracts calling for work 
which cannot be completed until 
1947 or later. 

It is the practice of the “Comi- 
sion” to have much of its construc- 
f tion done on a contract basis, and, 
| particularly in the case of the 
larger projects, it has sought bids 
from responsible American firms. 
Presumably it will continue to do so. 
It is suggested, therefore, that in- 
terested and qualified firms con- 
tact either the managing director, 
Engineer Adolfo Orive Alba, Vocal 
Ejecutivo, or the executive secre- 
| tary, Engineer Eugenio Requelne, 
| Vocal Secretario, at the offices of 
| the Comision Nacional de Irriga- 
| ciédn, Balderas y Ayuntamiento, 
Mexico, D. F., for information on 
projected work. Correspondence 
can be in English, but should, if | 
possible, be in Spanish. 
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lier level of 3,000,000, owing to a reduc 
tion in the rhythm of port entries 

Since the institution of the Un; 
States coffee import subsidy on Novem 
ber 20, Santos sales aggregateq more 
than 2,000,000 bags by the end of pp. 
cember. Early January sales tapereq 
off because the market strengthened on 
the report that the United States Gov. 
ernment intends to sanction a rise in 
steel prices (and possible reaction on 
commodity prices) and also because of 
the National Coffee Department an- 
nouncement that it would make advance 
redemption of 30 percent of the face 
amount of coffee export bonus certifi. 
cates in anticipation of later export, in 
order to relieve the upcountry credit 
stringency. 

The Sao Paulo cotton market roge 
sharply during the first 10 days of Jan. 
uary, reaching a high of 98 Cruzeiros 
‘about $4.90 U. S. currency) per arroba 
on the January 7 spot market for Type 5, 
These prices are to be compared with 
prices averaging approximately 91 ery. 
zeiros per arroba which prevailed dur. 
ing the month of December. Price jp. 
creases apparently have been stimulated 
by quantity sales of cotton to Europe 
and rumors of sales to North American 
firms for shipment to Asia and other de- 
ficiency areas. The outlook for the on- 
coming cotton crop continues to be re- 
ported favorably in the press, but excess 
rainfall experienced in the cotton-grow- 
ing areas in central Brazil during recent 
weeks places it in a very precarious posi- 
tion. 

The wheat and flour situation has be- 
come acute since the beginning of the 
new year, as a result of greatly dimin- 
ished shipments of wheat from Argen- 
tina during the last 3 months of 1945, 
Some bakeries in the States of Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo are closed and 
others threaten to close because of the 
shortage of flour. The actual day-to- 
day flour supply situation is somewhat 
confused by demands of the baking trade 
for higher bread prices. Newspapers re- 
port piece-meal relief of the critical sit- 
uation through the arrival of 10,000 tons 
of United States wheat at the port of 
Rio de Janeiro this week and the arrival 
of 14,000 tons of wheat from Argentina 
at the port of Santos. Small shipments 
of United States flour also have been 
received 


Argentina 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Buenos Aires) 


Higher prices and higher incomes are 
expected to prevail in Argentina during 
the first half of 1946, provided there is 
no reversal in world demand for grains 
and no sharp change in Argentine gov- 
ernmental policy. A continuation for 
1946 of deficit national budgets, rising 
agricultural prices, continued favorable 
foreign-exchange balances, and rapidly 
rising wages all point to a higher price 
economy. The Government has reiter- 
ated that the wage-increase decree will 
be enforced, despite employer protests 
which culminated in a 3-day lockout. 
Its constitutionality probably will be 
tested. 

The ordinary budget for 1946, promul- 
gated by decree of January 5, provides 
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r expenditures of 1,769,000,000 pesos 
a revenues of 1,390,000,000 pesos, or a 
‘efit of 379,000,000 pesos. The new 
budget of expenditures which does not 
include expenditures to be covered by 

e proceeds of bond issues, shows a 
dlight increase as compared with 1945, 
when authorized ordinary expenditures 
totaled only 1,694,000,000 pesos. 

In the bond market the turn-over of 
national bonds was less than normal, at- 
tributed to lack of buyers, which caused 
the Central Bank to purchase bonds 
nearly every day. Price fluctuations 
were small. A minor selling tendency 
was noted in other bonds except mort- 

e bonds, and quotations fell about 
one-half point. 

The industrial share market was ir- 
regular with a generally downward trend 
caused by the wage increase and bonus 
decree which, however, apparently had 
been largely discounted. A somewhat 
favorable reaction took place toward the 
end of the second week in January when 
industry and commerce declared a gen- 
eral lockout as a protest against the de- 
cree. Transactions on the Stock Ex- 
change during 1945 totaled 2,291,000,000 
pesos, Nominal value, a decrease of 15 
percent from 1944. 

During the month ended January 16, 
the peso showed signs of weakness, and 
the Central Bank permitted it to depre- 
ciate to 407.50 per $100 on the latter date. 

Production and trade fell off during 
January because of strikes and lockouts 
resulting from the wage-increase decree. 
All industry was closed for a 3-day lock- 
out beginning January 14, and some in- 
dustries notably petroleum and cement, 
were affected by strikes for longer pe- 
riods. All large department stores in 
Buenos Aires and interior cities were 
closed during the week January 10-16. 

Concessions granted to labor will bring 
higher operating costs. A partial offset 
will be the reduced cost of fuel oil, re- 
suting from an announcement by the 
State Oil Fields (Y. P. F.) on January 
lh of a reduction in the price of fuel oil 
from about 152 to 110 pesos per metric 
ton. 

Argentina’s postwar production of 
tires, which began in November, will 
reach about 18,500 casings during Jan- 
uary, equivalent to total November-De- 
cember output. 

Higher wages were received by many 
segments of labor during January, either 
in accordance with the wage-increase 
decree, or as a result of bargaining with 
individual employers using the decree as 
alever. Labor did not lose by the 3-day 
employer lockout, because employers 
chose to pay wages during the lockout. 

The average wage per worker had al- 
ready reached a 6-year peak in Novem- 
ber 1945, the November index being 144 
compared with the previous 10 months’ 
(1945) average of 136 (1940—100). 
However, when related to the cost of 
living, the worker's real income during 
March-October 1945 was 12 percent 
under that of 1944. Labor had received 
large wage increases in 1944, but rising 
Prices tended to annul any benefit. 
Whether the increases currently being 
granted will benefit labor for long will 
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depend on how rapidly prices again 
overtake wages. 

Argentine export trade suffered dur- 
ing January from a port-workers’ strike 
which virtually tied up all shipping from 
January 9 through January 19. More 
ocean tonnage was available to Argen- 
tina during December and January than 
in November. December showed a 34 
percent increase over November. How- 
ever, except for large exports of corn, 
grains were not available in ports in 
sufficient quantities to take advantage 
of the tonnage. 

Exports totaled 449,000 short tons 
during November 1945, a decrease of 30 
percent from October and 26 percent 
from the January—October 1945 monthly 
average. Exports of grains other than 
corn dropped from 336,000 short tons in 
October to 75,000 tons in November. 

Imports into Argentina during Octo- 
ber 1945 totaled 466,000 short tons, an 
increase of 18 percent over September 
and 26 percent as compared with the 
monthly average for the first 10 months 
of 1945. Argentina’s export balance in 
foreign trade increased by 268,000,000 
dollars during the first 10 months of 1945, 
compared with the 338,000,000-dollar in- 
crease during the year 1944. 

Yield prospects for corn and, to some 
extent, sunflowers have deteriorated be- 
cause of varying, insufficient amounts of 
rainfall since January 1 over most of 
the principal producing zones. Some 
damage from locusts continues, being 
greatest in the northern third of the 
corn acreage in Santa Fe and numerous 
other small scattered spots in Entre 
Rios, eastern Cordoba, central and 
southern Santa Fe and, to less extent, in 
northern Buenos Aires. 

Potential crop surpluses for export 
during 1946 appear to be three times as 
great as shipments in 1945. This esti- 
mate is upon the basis of liberal allow- 
ance for domestic use, with the excep- 
tion of that used for fuel, and for small 
but not minimum year-end carry-overs. 
This large increase over 1945 is antici- 
pated, because considerable corn and 
some vegetable oils were burned in the 
early part of 1945 and because the carry- 
over, especially of wheat, remained 
liberal. 

Total production of meat in 1946 is ex- 
pected to exceed that in 1945, but it prob- 
ably will continue to lag in comparison 
to 1943-44 because of two principal 
factors—(1) weather through much of 
1945 was not favorable to considerable 
pasture and normal development of cat- 
tle; and (2) hog production slumped 
sharply with the rise in the relative cost 
of feed. Advance estimates for exports 
of animal products in 1946 are (thou- 
sands of metric tons with carcass equiva- 
lent for meats): Beef, 450 or 20 percent 
above 1945; tallow, up to 60; pork, up to 
100 or only 53 percent of 1944; lard, up 
to 35; mutton and lamb, up to 150. 

Allowing for small carry-overs, unof- 
ficial estimates for total 1944—45 crop pro- 
duction and potential maximum crop 
season exportable surpluses follow, re- 
spectively (thousands of metric tons): 
wheat—4,200 to 4,400, 2,500 to 3,000 in- 
cluding flour; corn—5,000 more or less, 
2,000 to 3,000; oats—800 to 850, up to 50 
percent of current crop; rye—330 to 350, 
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up to 80 percent of current crop; flax- 
seed—1,000 to 1,400, 800 upward in seed 
or its equivalent. Estimates of exports 
are based upon the assumption that there 
will be adequate transportation, a 
marked reduction in the holding move- 
ment by speculators and producers later 
in the season, Government policies facil- 
itating exports, and average prospects 
in late 1946 for the 1946-47 crop. 

The uncertain outlook for exports at 
present and limited movement to port 
account for recent development of the 
bullish trend in prices, especially for 
grains not under Government control. 
Prices of barley and oats have recently 
broken all records, and rye and oats have 
sold as high or higher than in Chicago. 
Recent quotations were (pesos per 100 


_ kilograms): Feed oats 19, feed barley 


18.60, rye 24.50. Announcement of 
whether the Government is to continue 
control of prices and exports of new corn 
and flaxseed is still pending and is said 
to be a factor in the current delay of re- 
ceipts for the new flax crop. Producers 
and exporters are pressing for a free 
market to permit full advantage of cur- 
rent world price trends. In any case, the 
Government is expected at least to im- 
pose an export price ceiling for flaxseed, 
since the fuel oil-vegetable agreement 
provides that linseed or linseed oil shall 
be available to the United States Com- 
mercial Co. at not more than the equiva- 
lent of 22 pesos per 100 kilograms flax- 
seed bulk, f. o. b. Buenos Aires. Some 
sales in country are now at aforemen- 
tioned equivalent. The Government 
Grain Regulating Board last season paid 
the equivalent of 17.40 pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams. Linseed-oil shipments should be 
improved by expected early imports of 
Diesel oil, and thus discontinue the use 
of grain for fuel. 

Fuel oil per se is now not the limiting 
factor on supply movement, inasmuch as 
railroads have been offered full require- 
ments with recent tanker arrivals, but 
conversion of locomotives still lags; 
although the latter is less influential at 
present than the withholding tendency 
of producers and dealers. 

Shipments to Europe for the first half 
of 1946 and for the full 12 months, re- 
spectively, in thousand metric tons, are 
estimated at: wheat 600; flour 1,000; rye 
130,260; barley 300,500; corn, 2,000 to 
3,000. 

The flour export embargo is still in 
effect because of the continuation of lim- 
ited wheat receipts at milling centers. 


Paraguay 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Asuncion) 


Favorable weather and good growing 
conditions prevailed in December. Sugar 
production is expected to reach a record 
level of 20,000 metric tons, with the 
harvest starting in May, a month earlier 
than usual. An excellent corn crop is 
being harvested, and production for the 
year is expected to exceed all estimates. 
Good rains favored the cotton planting. 
Tobacco harvesting started in Decem- 
ber. Preliminary estimates place the 
amount of leaf available for export in 
1946 at 60,000 bales, much of which is 

(Continued on p. 43) 
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Angola 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duties on Automotive Vehicles and 
Tires Reduced.—The automotive-vehicle 
schedule of the Angolan customs tariff 
was revised and rates of duty reduced on 
all items, by Portaria No. 11, published 
in the official bulletin of the colony of 
October 23, 1945, and effective immedi- 
ately. 

The revised rates of duty on the prin- 
cipal items affected are as follows, all 
rates c. i. f. ad valorem (former rates in 
parentheses) : Passenger cars, 20 percent 


(60 percent) ; trucks, 5 percent (15, 20, 30. 


or 35 percent); motorcycles, 5 percent 
(25 percent); tires and tubes, 10 percent 
(15 and 20 percent) ; accessories and sep- 
arate parts of all motor vehicles, 10 per- 
cent (40 percent). 

Imports into the enclave of Cabinda 
are dutiable at one-tenth of the rates 
otherwise applicable. 

Import Duties on Medicinal Products 
Revised.—The medicinal-products 
schedule of the Angolan customs tariff 
was revised and additional products were 
exempted from import duty by Portaria 
No. 11, published in the official bulletin 
of the colony of October 23, 1945, and 
effective immediately. 

Specifically exempted from duty were 
sulfamides, penicillin, preparations for 
treating tuberculosis, antiviruses and 
bactericides. The rate of duty on “med- 
icines not specially mentioned,” under 
which those products were apparently 
classified was reduced from 20 percent or 
50 percent ad valorem on preparations of 
non-Portuguese origin to 10 percent ad 
valorem (c. i. f. value). 

The rate of duty on surgical dressings, 
bandages, and ligatures was reduced 
from 20 to 10 percent ad valorem. 

(The importation and trade in me- 
dicinal products remain subject to the 
control of the Health and Hygiene Serv- 
ices of the colony.) 


Argentina 


Transport and Communication 


Services in Operation.—Argentina oc- 
cupies first place among the countries of 
Latin America in the extent of its rail- 
way system which covers 43,252 kilo- 
meters, according to the Argentine press. 
Its road network covers 417,000 kilo- 
meters. Its seacoast (Atlantic) is 4,113 
kilometers long and the Argentine mer- 
chant fleet owns 27 ships with a total 
capacity of 134,811 tons. The coastal 
trade carries 500,000 tons per year. The 
yearly traffic of merchandise transported 
by river fleet amounts to more than 3,- 
000,000 ton-kilometers. There are five 
important air lines in Argentina and, in 
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addition, numerous foreign air lines fly 
over 9,000 kilometers of Argentine terri- 
tory and link it with all the countries of 
America. 

Argentina’s postal services, operated 
by the Government, transported in 1944, 
1,152,426,000 letters and 10,094,000 par- 
cels. During the same year, 13,588,000 
telegrams were received; 10,788,000 were 


sent out; and 7,440,000 were retrans- 
mitted. Radio-telegraphic dispatches 


totaled 689,578. There are 1,207 tele- 
graphic stations in Argentina, with 
48,000 kilometers of wires. 

More than 500,000 telephones have 
been installed by the 43 telephone com- 
panies existing in the country. The 
lines cover 54,000 kilometers and the 
wires are 2,579,000 kilometers in length. 
Nearly 430,000,000 pesos are invested in 
these concerns. 

There are 51 wireless stations trans- 
mitting over medium wave and 6 stations 
functioning on short wave within Argen- 
tine territory 


Brazil 


Transport and Communication 


Aviation Developments.—The Brazilian 
air line, Servicos Aereos Cruzeiro do Sul, 
Ltd., recently demonstrated pick-up 
equipment in several Brazilian cities, in- 
cluding Rio de Janeiro, Curitiba, and Sao 
Paulo. A number of pick-ups of approxi- 
mately 50 kilograms each were made 
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both with and without passengers in the 
aircraft. 

Considerable interest has been evinced 
in this method of transporting Cargo, and 
it is felt that it has a bright future ip 
Brazil, particularly in the many Places 
where landings are impossible. Cruygej 
is said to plan the purchase of additiona} 
equipment for use in some of its aircraft 

The Brazilian air line Linhas Aeregs 
Brasileiras, S. A., began operations on 
December 1, 1945, with a flight between 
Rio de Janeiro and Baia under a con- 
tract with the Departmento dos Correios 
(Post Office Department) for the trans. 
portation of about 60 tons of coins and 
currency of the Brazilian Mint. Succes. 
sive daily flights will be made to Recife 
Natal, and Belem in the execution of this 
contract. Three Douglas DC-3 type air. 
craft are used. 


British West 


Indies 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Alcoholic Beverages: Import Duties In- 
creased in Jamaica.—By virtue of the 
Import Duties (Higher Rates) (Potable 
Alcohol) Order of 1945 issued by the Act- 
ing Governor of Jamaica in Executive 
Council on November 26, 1945, the rates 
of import duty in Jamaica on alcoholic 
beverages were increased and are now 
assessed according to the following scale: 











Duties prior to Nov. 27, 1945 Duties after Nov. 27, 1945 
B 4 | 
British prefer General British prefer General 
ential tariff tariff! ential tariff tariff * 
f fs. d &£e2¢ £84, 
Ale, stout, porter, beer, cider, and perry except as shown bx 
low, per gallon 1 4 4 10% 0 66 
Ale, stout, porter, beer, cider, and perry imported by or fo 
the use of His Majesty’s Military Forces, per gallon ) ) ar 0 j! 06 0 
Brandy, whisky, gin, and rum, imported in bottle and 
ce pted by the collector of customs as not exceeding 80 per 
ent proof spirit, per liquid galk 5 ( 12 0 0 
Brandy, whisky, gin, and rum imported otherwise than in 
bottle or exceeding 80 per cent proof spirit, per proof gallon { ) 4 ) 6 00 
Bitters, liqueurs, and cordials: including flavoring extracts 
All kinds: Containing 40 percent proof spirit or over, per 
liquid gallon ) i 0 { ) 6 00 
Bay rum per proof gallon % { s 40 
Other spirits and spirituous compounds not being methy- 
lated spirits nor perfumery nor medicines recognized by 
the British Pharmacopoeia or the United States Pharn 
copoeia nor dentrifices, toilet preperations and washes nor 
otherwise enumerated, per proof gallon ) { 0 4 00 
Wines: All kinds (including medicated wines) in bulk o 
bottle containing not more than 40 percent proof spirit 
Still wines 
Under 26 percent proof spirit, per liquid gallon 0 » 0 0 15 O 013 6 | 1 26 
26 percent proof spirit and over, per liquid gallon 0 4 0 1 0 0 i st aa 1 10 0 
Sparkling wines, per liquid gallon 0 18 0 1 56 0 1 7 0O 1 17 6 
i Imports from the United States are subject to the general tariff. 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


Outright Sale of Bonds by Non-resi- 
dents Prohibited —Canadian bonds or 
debentures purchased by nonresidents 


after January 19 will not be eligible for 
outright sale in Canada according to 4 
ruling announced by the Canadian 
Foreign Exchange Control Board 00 
January 16. 

Prior to January 19 nonresident pur- 
chasers of Canadian bonds and de- 
bentures were permitted to register such 
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s with the Foreign Exchange 
pure) Board and through such regis- 
tion gained the right to subsequently 
their securities in the Dominion and 
withdraw the proceeds of such sale from 
ada. The new ruling now prohibits 
such transactions. A nonresident, how- 
er, can still purchase any bond or de- 
benture in Canada and sell such securi- 
~~ in the Dominion in exchange for 
ther securities, or he may sell these se- 


vurities jn the United States markets at 


any time. 
The new ruling does not affect trans- 
actions in stocks and shares as the For- 
Exchange Control Board will con- 
tinue to accept registration (on form 
106) of such securities purchased in 
Canada for cash by nonresidents and if 
later sold will permit the withdrawal of 
the proceeds from the country. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Specified Materials To Be Used Only 
in the Manufacture of Motortruck 
Bodies: Temporary Free Entry From 
United States.—During the period Nov- 
ember 1, 1945, to September 30, 1946, free 
entry is accorded imports into Canada 
from the United States of “forward drive 
control conversion assemblies and parts 
thereof, and metal stampings, oiled and 
primed or not, and assemblies thereof, 
when imported to be used only in the 
manufacture of motor truck bodies” by 
the creation of a new tariff item (437k). 
The new classification provides for free 
entry under both the British preferen- 
tial and intermediate tariffs and 20 per- 
cent under the general tariff. Various 
rates of duty formerly applied to such 
imports. 

High Thermal Shock-Resisting Glass 
Bowls and Metal Powders for Specified 
Uses: Temporary Free Entry From 
United States—During the period No- 
vember 12, 1945, to December 31, 1946, 
free entry is accorded imports into Can- 
ada from the United States of “high 
thermal shock-resisting glass bowls when 
imported by manufacturers of coffee 
makers for use exclusively in the manu- 
facture of such articles in their own fac- 
tories” and “metal powders for use only 
in the manufacture of high frequency 
iron cores” by the creation of two new 
tariff items (326k) and (445r), respec- 
tively. 

Formerly such bowls were dutiable 
under the intermediate tariff at 25 per- 
cent and the general tariff at 32% per- 
cent which latter rate is reduced to 25 
percent in the new item. 

The new rates for metal powders: 
Free under both the British preferential 
and intermediate tariffs and 30 percent 
under the general tariff represent the 
tates formerly applicable to certain im- 
ports, while other metal powders were 
dutiable at 10 percent, 274% percent, and 
35 percent, respectively. 

Aluminum Plates and Sheets: Tempo- 
rary Free Entry Continued.—During the 
period November 1, 1945, to June 30, 1946, 
aluminum plates and sheets for use in 
Canadian manufactures” imported into 
Canada are duty-free under the British 
preferential and intermediate tariffs and 
dutiable at 30 percent ad valorem under 
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the general tariff, by the continuation of 
the tariff treatment extended to imports 
of “aluminum sheets” effective July 1, 
last under the new item 353b. Imports 
from the United States are free under 
the intermediate tariff. 

The revised item (same number) 
broadens the former classification by the 
addition of “plates.” 

[For previous announcement see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for August 11, 1945.} 


Ceylon 


Transport and Communication 


Projected Railway Works.—Among 
new works planned by the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment Railway in the fiscal year 1945- 
46 is the improvement of the permanent 
way, according to the foreign press. This 
comprises the re-laying of about 50 miles 
on the coast line with new rails to replace 
those deteriorated by corrosion. Other 
works include repairing and strengthen- 
ing a number of bridges and the renova- 
tion and improvement of stations. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


Year-end reports from several areas 
in China indicate that resumption of 
commercial activity in that country is 
still fraught with many difficulties. 
Among them loom large the lack of avail- 
able transportation facilities, shortages of 
coal and power, depleted stocks of many 
materials, and the uncertain status of 
industrial enterprise inherent in the 
process of transfer of control from the 
Japanese to the Chinese Government or 
to private ownership. On the bright side 
of the picture is the arrival of UNRRA 

















The Cover Picture 





Norwegian Ships 


This week’s cover picture shows 
two Norwegian fruit ships in dock. 
It serves to illustrate our third fea- 
ture article, on “‘Norway’s Mer- 
chant Marine’’—a subject of high 
importance to the economic life of 
the northern kingdom, particularly 
at the present moment. 

The Norwegian Embassy has 
courteously furnished this picture. 
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supplies to provide some relief in food, 
clothing, and other shortages. 


UNRRA SUPPLIES 


Prior to December 28, 1945, a total of 
90,000 tons of UNRRA supplies had 
reached Shanghai and had been allotted 
by the local Chinese National Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration (CNRRA) 
office to various branch offices and or- 
ganizations for immediate relief. Shang- 
hai is to serve as the central point, from 
where shipments will be made to the 
other’ distribution centers. CNRRA 
branch offices for Chekiang and Fukien 
Provinces were scheduled to be set up 
in Hangchow and Foochow in January 
1946. 

Supplies already transferred to the 
CNRRA Shanghai office include 4,400 
tons of flour, 8,841 cases of foodstuffs, 
3,000 bundles of clothing, 1,500 cases of 
second-hand shoes, and 200 bottles of 
penicillin. Among relief supplies not 
handed over to the office were 449 cases 
of macaroni, 200 cases of noodles, 1,664 
cases of dried beans, 20 trucks, 6 pas- 
senger cars, and 200 bundles of clothing. 


TRANSPORTATION DISORGANIZED 


Disorganization of transportation fa- 
cilities continues to be an obstacle to 
delivery of relief supplies from Shanghai 
to inland points and impedes shipments 
to coastal ports of the products of Cen- 
tral and West China. Virtually no ship- 
ping space is available for commercial 
transportation down the Yangtze, since 
the few river boats have been comman- 
deered to move Government personnel, 
equipment, and archives some 1,200 
miles from Chungking to Nanking. In- 
ternal disturbances tend to add further 
uncertainty to the situation. It is be- 
lieved that from 6 months to a year may 
elapse before this traffic approaches nor- 
mal levels. 

Traffic was resumed between Heng- 
yang and Wuchang on the Hankow- 
Canton railway early in December. 
Railway Traffic between Tangshan and 
Tientsin has shown some improvement. 

Port authorities have stated that 
wharves in Kowloon are able to meet all 
normal requirements, 4 being capable of 
accommodating vessels up to 20,000 tons. 
There is, however, a shortage of lighters. 
There are said to be 10 mooring buoys 
for vessels up to 15,000 tons, and 8 for 
those not over 5,000 tons. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Thirteen flour mills in Shanghai, with 
a combined daily capacity of 115,000 bags 
of 49 pounds, are in running condition. 
Five are operating a small part of their 
capacity producing 50,000 to 60,000 bags 
per day, using largely wheat supplied by 
UNRRA. Additional capacity can be 
utilized as larger supplies of wheat be- 
come available. 


TOBACCO AND CIGARETTE PRODUCTION 


Tentative estimates of 1945 tobacco 
production in China, exclusive of Man- 
churia, indicate that output amounted to 
65,000,000 pounds. Of this total, Honan 
Province accounted for 25,000,000 
pounds; Shantung Province, 29,000,000 
pounds; Anhwei Province, 7,000,000 
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U. S. Forestry Experts Help Paraguay Organize Industries 


Two forestry experts have been sent by the Inter-American Development Com- 
mission to Paraguay to collaborate with the Paraguayan Government in establishing 
a@ program for the commercial and industrial utilization of its rich forestry resources. 

These forestry experts have been sent in agreement with the Paraguayan Gov- 
ernment as a result of a survey made last year, by a technical mission of the Inter- 
American Development Commission, of Paraguay’s forestry, leather, and vegetable-oil 
resources and industries. 

While two of the reports made by this technical mission concluded that the leather 
and vegetable-oil industries probably could be further developed without additional 
technical aid, the third report recommended that additional assistance be given 
Paraguay in the development of its forestry industries. 

The technical mission’s survey and report on the forestry resources of that country 
was made by George W. Uderitz, forestry expert of the United States Department of 
Commerce on loan to the Inter-American Development Commission, who has re- 
turned to Paraguay to put into operation his recommended development program. 
He is being assisted by Eugene C. Reichard, forestry specialist of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, also on loan to the Inter-American Development Com- 
mission. 

In recommending that Paraguay’s forest reserves be industrialized for the benefit 
of the country’s economy and to raise the living standards of the people, the tech- 
nical mission’s report recognizes the importance of these forest resources as a basis 
of national wealth, industrial employment, and in foreign and domestic trade. 

The report states that Paraguay’s forests are composed of dense hardwoods and 
recommends that reforestation be inaugurated with softwood species suitable for box 
boards. It also recommends that: 

1. The numerous wood turning and shaping shops of the country be organized into 
an association for mutual assistance and group action to assure quantity production, 
quality standardization, and export market development and expansion. 

2. A study of native woods, particularly those not now exploited, be made to deter- 
mine their suitability for commercial products for domestic consumption and for 





export. 


with Paraguayan capital. 





3. A program of standardization, grading, and seasoning be established. 
4. A modern, heavy-duty, vertical band sawmill and dry kiln be erected, preferably 


5. A program of reforestation of cut-over, nonagricultural lands be established. 

6. A study of colonization of cut-over lands suitable for agriculture be made, 
directed toward the housing and feeding of the sawmill personnel. 

7. Consideration be given to lowering of export charges on lumber and other 
semimanufactured and converted wood products. 

















pounds; and the Ningpo districts of 
Chekiang Province, 4,000,000 pounds. 

Because of lack of transportation fa- 
cilities, arrivals of tobacco leaf in Shang- 
hai have been restricted. About 4,000,- 
000 pounds arrived there from Anhwei 
in 1945, part of which was probably left 
over from the 1944 crop. Tobacco-grow- 
ing areas in Shantung were still closed to 
buyers at the end of the year. Stocks of 
China-grown flue-cured tobacco in deal- 
ers’ hands in Shanghai amounted to 
about 2,000,000 tons at the end of 1945. 
Manufacturers’ stocks were reported to 
be somewhat higher. 

Almost all leaf tobacco arriving in 
Shanghai from Anhwei and Honan is 
flue-cured but not redried. Color, tex- 
ture, and general appearance of this leaf 
show deleterious effects of insufficient 
fertilizer, improper curing, and repeated 
use of farm-produced seeds. Price of 
Anhwei-grown leaf at the end of 1945 
was about CN$200 per pound. ‘(US$1 to 
CN$1,400.) 

Most cigarette factories in Shanghai, 
without sufficient power and supplies, 
have ceased operations and probably will 
not be able to resume manufacture of 
cigarettes until some settlement has been 
made in respect to allocation of tobacco 
stocks. The largest foreign-owned ciga- 
rette-manufacturing concern in the 
country had not resumed operations on 
a large scale by a late December date, 





pending clarification of its status under 


new conditions. Damages to equipment 
and premises were being repaired in an- 
ticipation of full-scale activity. Prices 
of cigarettes continued high in conse- 
quence of suspended production and 
lowered stocks. 


VEGETABLE OILS AND OIL CAKE 


The bulk of vegetable oil and oil-cake 


supplies in Shanghai has been going into 
local consumption, with the result that 
stocks are low and only small quantities 
are left for export. It was estimated by 
trade sources early in January that 100 
tons of tung oil were on hand and 300 
tons more could be collected from nearby 
districts. Some 300 tons of rapeseed oil 
were in stock, but amounts of bean oil 
were negligible. No tea-seed oil was on 
hand, but it was believed that 100 tons 
could be collected. Stocks of bean cake 
totaled 20,000 pieces of 54 pounds each; 
cottonseed cake, 170 tons: rapeseed meal, 
negligible. 
CURRENCY 


The Chinese National dollar, which 
had shown some appreciation in value 
during the early part of December, and 
which was quoted in Shanghai at 960 to 
US$1 on December 10, had fallen again 
by the end of the year to about 1,300 to 
US$1. Tientsin exchange rates were only 
slightly more favorable to the Chinese 
dollar, and the Japanese sponsored Fed- 
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eral Reserve Bank dollar in Tientsin 
not depreciated to the same extent 
the Central Reserve Bank dollar . 
Shanghai, which was being recalled 
the Chinese Government at the rate 
200 to CN$1. of 


TIENTSIN PRICES 


Mid-December reports from : 
indicate that inflationary price Memos 
creating similar conditions to those gj. 
ready existing in Shanghai, can be ex. 
pected to develop. Wheat flour then Was 
selling at CN$5,800 per bag in Tientsin 
gasoline at CN$7,300 per 5-gallon tin, 
and slack coal at about CN$4,000 per ton’ 
Indications are that power rates will be 
increased ten times over the December 
rate of CN$5 per kilowatt-hour. 


TRADE PROBLEMS IN TIENTSIN 


Up to the end of the year no Chinese 
Government bank in Tientsin had been 
authorized to issue the Certificate of Pyy. 
chase of Foreign Exchange without 
which Customs clearance cannot be Ob- 
tained on the export of most of the im. 
portant commodities, nor were any of 
the Chinese Government banks in a po. 
sition to facilitate the Tientsin Customs 
in the collection of import and export 
duties. It is reported, however, that the 
Tientsin Customs will permit the free 
coastwise shipment of certain commodi-. 
ties, among them bristles, to Shanghai 
where the necessary exchange permit 
can be obtained and the duty paid. No 
direct commercial exports had been 
cleared through the Tientsin Customs for 
the United States up to the end of De- 
cember and it appeared uncertain at that 
time when such direct shipments might 
be possible. 

It is reported that one small Chinese- 
owned coastal vessel has been operating 
regularly on the Tientsin-Shanghai run, 
and as coastal bills of lading are obtain- 
able for that run it was suggested by the 
American consulate at Tientsin that cash 
payment against shipping documents at 
Shanghai might be one way of solving the 
exchange and finance problems now 
hampering export trade from Tientsin. 
As no all-risk insurance was obtainable 
in Tientsin in December, it was suggested 
also that coverage for such a transaction 
might possibly be obtained in the United 
States. 

Practically all suitable warehouses in 
Tientsin remained sealed at the end of 
the year by the Chinese authorities or 
otherwise occupied so that they were not 
available for the storage of commercial 
cargoes. Godown owners reportedly 
were asking CN$15 per square foot 
monthly for the storage of merchandise. 


Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


Additional Air Services Initiated —On 
December 26, 1945, an inaugural flight 
was made from Caracas, Venezuela, to 
Bogota, Colombia, thus initiating a regu- 
lar express and passenger air service be- 
tween the two capitals. The original 
flight was made by a plane of the Linea 
Aérea Taca de Venezuela. 
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‘< air service was established by mu- 
Tagreement of the Colombian and 
* equelan Governments and is to be 
pio on an exchange flight arrange- 
ms petween the air lines Taca de 
Colombia and Taca de Venezuela, the 
companies to make alternate flights be- 
tween the two cities. 

At first the service will be twice weekly 
with the possibility of increasing the 
number of flights on the same exchange 
basis at a future date if traffic warrants. 
Although the original flight from Cara- 
cas to Bogota was- non-stop, future 
flights will probably include landing at 
Arauca on the Colombia border for re- 
fueling purposes only. This would in- 
crease the pay load that can be carried. 

Lineas Aéreas Taca de Colombia initi- 
ated a regular air service between Bogota 
and Quito, Ecuador, on November a, 
1945, and an endeavor will be made to 
schedule the new route so that a pas- 
senger may make such connections as to 
enable him to travel between Caracas 
and Quito in 1 day. Connections for 
such a flight would be made at Madrid, 
the Colombian Army airfield located just 
outside the city of Bogota, which is used 
by Taca as its Bogota airport. 


Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports Temporarily Duty-Free, Exr- 
cept for Certain Lurury Articles.—Goods 
imported into the territory of the Czech- 
oslovak Republic are duty-free, with the 
exception of certain commodities, dur- 
ing the period from January 1 to June 
30, 1946, by a Czechoslovak governmental 
decree of December 14, 1945, effective 
January 1, 1946, according to a telegram 
of January 14 from the American Em- 
bassy in Prague. 

Czechoslovak imports of the commod- 
ities in the tariff numbers listed below 
are subject to import duties in accord- 
ance with the Czechoslovak customs 
tariff which was in effect in 1939: 

(Items 2 to 8)—Coffee, tea; spices. 

(15 to 18)—Pineapple; almonds; dates; 
bananas; certain other fruits and nuts. 

(22)—-Tobacco and products. 

(54 to 57, 59, 60, 62)-——Fresh and dried 
ornamental flowers and plants; other plants 
and parts thereof. 

(154, 156) Fragrant waters; essential oils. 

(197, 198, 212, 235, 236, 237, 247, 248) —Lace; 
embroideries; floor carpets; certain silk 
articles. 

(261 to 265, 271)—-Artificial flowers and 
parts thereof; ornamental feathers; artificial 
furs made of feathers; wigmaker’s and other 
articles made of human hair; fans. 

(283)—Wickerwork with mountings of 
precious metals. 

(302, 303)—Playing cards: paper articles 
with mountings of precious metals. 

(362, 367) Fancy articles of wood; fancy 
articles of wood with mountings of precious 
metals, 

(410, 427)—Articles of stone with mount- 
ings of precious metals; earthenware articles 
with mountings of precious metals. 

(480, 486, 487) — Fancy iron articles (Knick- 
knacks) and toys; iron goods, gilt or silvered 
or combined with very fine materials; iron 
goods mounted with precious metals. 

(510, 511, 523 to 525)—Certain articles 
(Ornaments, knickknacks, lace bullion, spun 
thread, and others) of nonferrous metals or 
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alloys thereof; also gilt or silvered or com- 
bined with very fine materials. 

(562 to 572, 579 to 591)—Goods made of 
precious metals, precious, or semiprecious 
stones; musical instruments; clocks and 
watches, 

(615)—-Compressed yeast. 

(631 to 633)—Vinegar; fats; and oils, per- 
fumed; alcoholic aromatic essences; per- 
fumery articles and cosmetics. 


(640, 641)—-Matches and lighting articles; 
fireworks. 


Transport and Communication 


Freight Traffic To and From Switzer- 
land Resumed.—Direct freight traffic be- 
tween Czechoslovakia and Switzerland 
was resumed in September, the first train 
entering Switzerland at Buchs on Sep- 
tember 24 and the first to Czechoslovakia 
leaving Switzerland on September 29, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. 

The route for the direct communica- 
tion between the two countries is via Pil- 
sen, Domazlice (the Czechoslovak fron- 
tier station), Furth i. Wald (the Bava- 
rian frontier station), Regensburg, Lin- 
dau, and Buchs. 

Czechoslovakia supplies the open cars 
and Switzerland the closed cars for this 
traffic. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Controls Further Relaxed.— 
The Dominican Republic has abolished 
its Office of the Director General of Con- 
trol Over Imports and Exports in ac- 
cordance with Decree No. 3264 of Janu- 
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ary 5, 1946. Import permits will no 
longer be necessary except to import 
motor vehicles and rubber tires. Con- 
trol of importation of these commodities 
is now vested in the National Transport 
Commission. 

It will no longer be necessary for ex- 
porters abroad to present import permits 
to the Dominican consuls along with the 
customary shipping papers. 

{Holders of the mimeographed circular 


“Freparing Shipments to the Dominican Re- 
public” should note this change on page 1, 


Egypt 


Exchange and Finance 


Anglo-Egyptian Financial Agreement 
Continued.—The terms of the exchange 
agreement of 1945 with Great Britain 
have been extended to March 31, 1946. 
A white paper issued by the British Gov- 
ernment on January 3, 1946, states that 
in present circumstances the two govern- 
ments have not felt able to enter into ne- 
gotiations for a new agreement for the 
whole year. Accordingly, approximately 
£3,000,000 of “hard” currencies will be 
put at Egypt’s disposal in the first 3 
months of the current calendar year. 

Under the original agreement, the 
United Kingdom agreed to make avail- 
able to Egypt approximately £10,000,000 
of ‘‘hard” currencies during 1945 to cover 
the need for imports from and invisible 
payments to the United States, Canada, 
Portugal, Switzerland, and Sweden. 
(See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Febru- 
ary 10, 1945.) 











Where Germany Traded in 1938 





Belgium. 








Exports Imports 
Percent Percent 
Country or Area Dollars of total Dollars of Total 
Peetneriamds... 184. 700, 000 8.2 83, 600, 000 3.5 
United Kingdom_-__________ 150, 200, 000 6.7 124, 200, 000 §.1 
Mt ah ibis chia th geo «see 140, 200, 000 6.2 114, 200, 000 4.7 
ER eee 110, 500, 000 4.9 107, 400, 000 4.4 
REE eee eee 93, 800, 000 4.1 82, 000, 000 3.4 
pwiceeriand. .......<....2.< 92, 900, 000 4.1 49, 500, 000 2.0 
|, ACE ee eee 92, 000, 000 4.0 63, 900, 000 2.6 
ig i csccintinke wisiduiice enidion 81, 900, 000 3.6 67, 600, 000 2.8 
SRS eee ee 67, 700, 000 3.0 71, 400, 000 2.9 
ii sects tic eisai cirecin niaciibiens 65, 500, 000 2.9 88, 200, 000 3.6 
Cemonosiovakia...........<.. 64, 900, 000 2.9 75, 800, 000 3.1 
Uniced Gtates..............«.. 63, 000, 000 2.8 182, 600, 000 7.5 
Other European countries... 360, 100,000 16.0 393, 200, 000 16. 2 
Other American republics_-_ 173, 500, 000 “i 271, 800, 000 11.2 
Other unclassified countries. 516, 000, 000 22.9 655, 200, 000 27.0 
I ics sitincie a mation 2, 256, 900, 000 100.0 2,430,600,000 100.0 


Most of Germany’s trade was with Continental Europe. Exports to these 
countries were 57 percent of total exports. 
Italy, Sweden, Belgium, Switzerland and France were Germany’s seven lead- 
ing customers. Each took over 4 percent of total exports. Although nearly 
half of German imports also were purchased from Continental European 
countries, the United States and the United Kingdom were its chief sources 
of supply. Together these countries provided 12.6 percent of total imports. 
Italy, their closest competitor, furnished 4.7 percent. Other leading sources 
of German imports were Italy, Sweden, Argentina, Brazil, Netherlands, and 


Netherlands, United Kingdom, 
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Transport and Communication 


Road Improvement Credit Requested.— 
The Ministry of Communications of 
Egypt has asked approval of an addi- 
tional credit of £1,000,000 to start work 
on road improvements, according to the 
foreign press. Missions are being sent to 
England and to the United States to 
study the most modern methods of road 
construction. 


Finland 


Exchange and Finance 


Revision of Currency and Compulsory 
Loan.—Under “exchange of currency” 
regulations effective in Finland from 
January 1, 1946, all bank notes of 500 
Finnish marks or more in circulation will 
be cut in half, one part to remain valid 
currency until February 15, 1946 (at 50 
percent of face value), while the other 
half will be deposited at the Bank of Fin- 
land until 1949, as a 2 percent loan by 
the owner to the Government, accord- 
ing to a telegram of January 3, from the 
United States Legation at Helsinki. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Vegetable and Animal Fibers, and 
Carving Materials: Import Group 
Formed.—A Group for Importation of 
Vegetable and Animal Fibers and of Ma- 
terials for Carving was established in 
France in order to centralize requests for 
importation and to carry out all opera- 
tions of purchase and importation, by 
an order of May 25, 1945, published in 
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the Journal Officiel of the French Re- 
public on May 30. 

The following products, in a raw or 
prepared state, are included in this 
group: Alfa (esparto), raffia, sorghum, 
vegetable fibers for bedding, vegetable 
fibers for brush making, hog and wild- 
boar bristles, animal hair and wool for 
use other than as _ textiles, corozo, 
sponges, tortoise shell, ivory, bones and 
horns, and rattans. 

Wood: import and Distribution Group 
Dissolved.—The French group (groupe- 
ment) for importation and distribution 
of wood in time of war, established in 
1941 and called the Group for Importa- 
tion of Products of Forest Exploitation 
and Sawmills, was dissolved by Decree 
No. 45-1075 of May 26, 1945, published 
in the Journal Officiel of the French 
Republic on May 29. 

Antiparasite Products for Agricultural 
Use: Control Effective.—Effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1946, the sale or distribution of 
antiparasite products for agricultural use 
in France was to be made subject to strict 
control as to quality, efficacy, and label- 
ing, by an order of May 16, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of the 
French Republic on May 23, which again 
postponed the application of the so- 
called Law No. 525 of the French State, 
dated November 2, 1943. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
12, 1944, for previous announcement. | 


Wines: Supplies and Distillation Reg- 
ulated.—The so-called law of the French 
State of August 13, 1942, relative to the 
supplying of continental France with 
wine, as modified by the so-called law of 
August 31, 1943, was expressly validated 
by Ordinance No. 45-1007 of May 21, 
1945, published in the Journal Officiel of 
the French Republic on May 22. 
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Moscow’s New Subway Stations: Monumentality and Beauty 
Form Keynote of Elaborate Designs 


Elaborate designs have been completed for 6 of the 12 subway stations 
planned along the new 20-kilometer circuit subway line under construction 
in Moscow, U.S. S. R., according to the Moscow press. The new line, which 
will bring the total length of the Moscow subway to almost 60 kilometers, 
will connect 7 of the city’s large railway stations and 18 municipal districts. 

Plans for the six new stations call for the use of marble, granite, and 
Moscow white stone as the basic materials. Each will have heated vestibules, 
and entrances and exits have been planned in such a way as to avoid drafts. 
Marble and granite benches harmonizing with the general style will be built | 
on the platforms. The 30,000 square meters of marble required for the new 
stations are expected to come from.the Republics of Georgia and Armenia, 
from the Urals, and from central Asia. 

Old Russian architecture will be the style for the station on Serpukhovskaya 
Square, one of the largest stations in the city. Valuable hardwoods will be 
used for ticket offices, telephone booths, and sales stands. The arched facade 
of the vestibule will be faced with white Moscow limestone and red brick, 
and all underground passages will have arches of rose-colored marble. Floors 
for the central hall and platform will be of granite mosaic. 

The Kursk Station will have a 150-meter hall decorated with columns faced 
with white marble from the Urals. The frescoed ceiling will be supported by 
arcades, and the floor will be of polished granite. 

Classic Italian architecture will be the dominant style of the Paveletsky 
Station. The underground section will be divided into one central hall and | 
two side halls. The fioor will be covered with light and dark shades of grey | 


The other stations will have features comparable to the above-mentioned 
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This ordinance also prohibited the 
distillation of fair average wines, unless 
intended for the production of brandies 
under the controlled names of origin 
“cognac” or “armagnac.” 

A series of orders issued on May 18 
1945, regulated the purchase of wines: 
family consumption by producers; com- 
mercialization of musts submitted to 
mutage; the regime of wines having con. 
trolled names of origin; conditions of 
distillation of white wines of the Cha- 
rentes and of Armagnac; the quota of 
wines reserved for the production of 
sparkling wines and for the regime of 
these wines; and the preparation of li- 
queur wines, vermouths, and apertifs 
with a wine base. 

Wheat and Rye: Minimum Extraction 
Ratios and Obligatory Characteristics 
Revised.—The minimum extraction ratio 
for wheat and rye milled into bread 
flours in France was fixed at 80 percent. 
and other obligatory characteristics of 
bread flours were revised by an order of 
May 28, 1945, published in the Journal 
Officiel of the French Republic on June 2. 

Wheat and Rye Flours: Taz to Cover 
Expenses of Departmental Allotment 
Groups Fired.—The tax established by 
Law No. 97 of March 4, 1944, to cover the 
expenses of the departmental groups for 
allotment of flours of wheat and rye has 
been fixed at 3.50 francs per 100 kilo- 
grams, payable upon deliveries by millers, 
by an order of May 23, 1945, published in 
the Journal Officiel of the French Repub- 
lic on June 2. 


French North 
Africa 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Committees of Economic Vigildnce Es- 
tablished in Algeria.—A Committee of 
Economic Vigilance was established in 
each department, district, and town of 
northern Algeria, charged with support- 
ing the action of the public authorities 
in matters of production, collection, and 
allotment of foodstuffs, products, and 
merchandise, by an order of March 3, 
1945, published in the Journal Officiel of 
Algeria on April 3. 

Dried Figs: Regulations on Trade Re- 
moved in Algeria.—The order of August 
5, 1944, regulating trade in dried figs in 
Algeria for the crop year 1944-45 was 
abrogated and commerce in dried figs 
permitted to be carried out freely, by an 
order of March 24, 1945, published in the 
Journal Officiel of Algeria on April 3. 

Fresh Fish: Central Price Equalization 
Office Reorganized and Taxes Fixed in 
Algeria.—The Central Price Equalization 
Office of Fresh Fish was reorganized in 
Algeria, and taxes were fixed to provide 
funds for its operation, by an order of 
March 30, 1945, published in the Journal 
Officiel of Algeria on April 6. 

The taxes, which are assessed on the 
tonnage of fish caught, and collected 
one-third from the fisher and two-thirds 
from the purchaser, are fixed at 60 
francs per 100 kilograms for fish caught 
by trawl, trammel net, or fishing lines, 
and at 30 francs per 100 kilograms for 
blue fish. 
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Guatemala 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alcoholic Beverages: Import Duties 
Increased —The Guatemalan import 
duties on certain alcoholic beverages 
have been increased by Legislative De- 
cree No. 185, issued November 7, 1945, 
published in the Diario de Centro Amer- 
ica of November 15, 1945, and effective 
10 days after publication. The new 
rates of duty, with former rates in par- 
entheses, in quetzales per gross kilogram, 
are as follows: 

Aguardiente of cane, in bulk, 1 (0.75); 
spirituous beverages, not specified, up to 
50° Gay-Lussac, bottled, 1 (0.75); the 
same, not bottled, 1.75 (1.25); sweet 
liquors and cordials, not specified, up to 
50° Gay-Lussac, bottled, 1 (0.75); the 
same, not bottled, 1.75 (1.25). 


Transport and Communication 


Surfacing of Guatemalan Section of 
Pan American Highway.—The work of 
surfacing the Guatemalan section of the 
Pan American Highway was expected to 
begin some time in January 1946. The 
roads which form this section are the 
Inter-American and the Roosevelt High- 
ways. The first portion to be finished is 
that between Guatemala City and Chi- 
maltenango on the Inter-American 
Highway route to the Mexican border. 
The next is from Guatemala City to 
Cuilapa on the route to the border of El 
Salvador. 

In furtherance of the agreement be- 
tween the United States and the Guate- 
malan Governments for the construction 
of these international highways, a United 
States company was given free entry in 
November for machinery and tools to 
build a plant for the manufacture of 
asphaltic emulsions which form a part 
of the new procsss for making asphalt 
roads. The asphalt is imported by rail 
from Mexico to Guatemala City where 
it is processed and distributed to the 


highways. 
Haiti 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


New Textile Industry Granted Customs 
Immunity on Imports and Exports Re- 
lated to its Operation, as well as Excise 
Tar Concession.—Imports into Haiti of 
Materials, machinery, tools, and equip- 
ment destined exclusively for the erec- 
tion and operation of a cotton textile mill 
are granted free entry through the Hai- 
tian customs under the concession con- 
tract between the Haitian State and the 
principals of the new industry, promul- 
gated by Decree Law No. 404, published 
in Le Moniteur of August 3, 1944. The 
contract grants duty-free exportation of 
the industry's products for the duration 
of the contract, or 15 years from the be- 
ginning of operations. The Haitian 
State further agrees to refrain from col- 
lecting any excise tax for the first 3 years 
of its operation, and, if and when it is im- 
posed, it is not to exceed one-fourth of 
the customs duties applicable to similar 
imported articles. 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


Some Thoughts on Basic Factors Affecting Any “Trend Toward Autarky” 


The progress of science in the twentieth century makes the ideal of economic 
self-sufficiency less visionary than it formerly appeared. Nations with meager 
resources are still upon the threshold of unexplored possibilities of reorganizing 
their national economy by the discovery of substitutes, which may redress the 
balance between them and the owners of natural monopolies. This would carry 
a stage further man’s conquest of Nature. 

Meanwhile the trend toward autarky has produced effects which are partly 
economic and partly political. For one thing, it serves to impress a more perm- 
anent character on what might otherwise prove a temporary phenomenon, namely, 
the widespread reaction against a world economy based on the international division 
of labor. For another thing, it may offset in a partial degree the curtailment of 
emigration, insofar as additional laborers are needed in their own country or in 
its colonies to carry out the reconstruction schemes projected under a planned 
economy. This development is in harmony with the Mercantilist doctrine which 
viewed productive labor as a national asset to be kept at home. 

Above all, autarky has raised an issue profoundly affecting the workings of 
European politics—the uneven distribution of raw materials. The common argu- 
ment that no one is hindered from purchasing raw materials abroad becomes 
irrelevant when a nation finds itself unable to buy them, because it cannot sell 
goods abroad to pay for them. Moreover, the scheme of autarky breaks down at 
its most vulnerable point if the access to raw materials remains under foreign 
control and can be withheld to serve the purpose of an economic “sanction.” 

Nor must the demographic aspect be overlooked: as one by one the avenues 
to immigration are closed up, the territories which cannot absorb their redundant 
population will press for colonies of their own to provide relief. Unquestionably 
the colonial problem will be a cardinal factor in determining the future relations 
of European countries. 

Nevertheless it cannot be settled independently of other and larger issues con- 
fronting the European state-system. While even in time of peace the world 
remains armed to the teeth, and the menace of war hangs suspended like the sword 
of Damocles, the redistribution of raw materials would serve only to whet the 
appetites of aggressive powers and to eliminate the weakest links in their armor; 
nay more, it would powerfully reinforce the trend toward economic nationalism 
with its baneful repercussions on political relationships. 


(From “Europe 1914-1939,” by E. Lipson, second edition; published by Adam 
and Charles Black, Soho Square, London, W. 1, England; 1944. Price, $4.50. 
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Duty exemption is also extended to 
fuels and lubricants imported into Haiti 
for the generation of electricity in con- 
nection with the operation of the mill by 
Decree Law No. 559, published in Le 
Moniteur of October 29, 1945. 

Benefit of Draw-back Established on 
Customs Duties on Raw Materials Enter- 
ing Into the Manufacture of Certain 
Products Destined for Export.—A draw- 
back of 90 percent of the customs duties 
paid on raw materials imported into 
Haiti destined for exportation after 
processing may be granted by the Secre- 
tary of State for Finance to industries 
justifying such assistance, according to 
Decree Law No. 545, published in Le 
Moniteur of September 28, 1945. The re- 
funds are to be effected after reexporta- 
tion of the materials in processed form. 

In order to justify such a drawback, 
the industries must be able to establish 
to the satisfaction of the authorities that 
the raw materials cannot be produced 
in Haiti at a pricé permitting them to 
meet foreign market competition; that 
the duties imposed do not allow for a 
reasonable margin of profit; and that the 
industries seeking the draw-back are en- 
titled to same as contributing substan- 
tially to the national prosperity. 

Bananas: Purchases for Export Lim- 
ited to Authorized Exporters Within In- 


dividual Concessions.—Purchases of ba- 
nanas destined for export from Haiti 
may be made only at established sta- 
tions by duly authorized exporters within 
their respective concessions, according to 
Executive Order No. 545, published in 
Le Moniteur of July 30, 1945. Exporters 
are required to list the location of each 
of their respective stations with the 
Haitian Government, with the name of 
the exporter’s representative or agent at 
each station. On the 15th of the month 
a detailed statement for each station 
must be submitted to the authorities on 
the transactions effected in the preced- 
ing month, with purchases of bananas of 
the Gros Michel type shown separately. 

Saffron (Curcuma longa): Export and 
Commercial Standards Established.— 
Specific standards have been established 
in Haiti for the preparation of saffron 
roots for export or commercial purposes, 
according to Executive Order No. 582, 
published in Le Moniteur of October 4, 
1945. Commercial saffron roots offered 
for sale as whole roots must be free from 
bulbs or splits, and while split roots may 
be sold separately as such, the sale or 
purchase of bulbous roots is prohibited, 
and penalties are provided for any in- 
fringement of the order. 

Export requirements stipulate that the 
roots be clean, dry, and free from insect 
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immigrants. 


colonies on government land. 








LC not subject to any set limitation. 


Brazil’s New Immigration and Colonization Law 


A new Brazilian immigration and colonization law was established by 
Decree-Law No. 7967 of September 18, 1945. Under this law, a National 
Council of Immigration was set up, while the National Department of Immi- 
gration of the Ministry of Labor was made responsible for the administration 
of immigrant entry procedure and the occupational distribution of all 


A Division of Lands and Colonization in the Ministry of Agriculture was 

| also created. This division is to supervise the licensing and the operation 
of private companies which may be desirous of employing immigrants for 
labor, for agricultural settlement on the land or for settling immigrants in 


It was hoped that this new law would present a comprehensive basis upon 
which Brazil would in postwar years encourage the immigration of desirable 
European nationals. So-called spontaneous immigration is subject to an- 
nual quotas fixed at 2 percent of the number of immigrants of a particular 
nationality that entered the country during the period 1884 to 1933. Con- 
trolled immigration, such as that which may be arranged by companies 
coming under the jurisdiction of the Division of Lands and Colonization, is 

















bites, moldiness, or foreign matter. 
Whole roots must be packed separately 
from split roots, and each lot must be 
accompanied by a certificate from the 
proper Government representative at- 
testing to the marketability of the prod- 
uct before it will be accepted by the cus- 
toms authorities. 

Saffron in powder form, or in pieces 
which have been either mechanically or 
hand peeled, may be exported, provided 
this type is well dried, free from insect 
bites, moldiness, or foreign matter. 

Foodstuffs: Export Restrictions Re- 
moved.—The formalities and restrictions 
imposed in Haiti by Decree Laws Nos. 
266, 308, 324, and 336 enacted in 1943 
on the commerce and exportation of 
certain foodstuffs designated as “of pri- 
mary necessity” have been repealed by 
Decree Law No. 552, published in the 
official publication, Le Moniteur, of Oc- 
tober 12, 1945. The foodstuffs affected 
were livestock, poultry, red beans, plan- 
tains, rice, corn, sweetpotatoes, yams, 
tanias, peanuts, manioc, coconuts, and 
edible peas for which special export li- 
censes were required before shipments 
could be made. 

Decree Law No. 552 stipulates however, 
that export quotas of foodstuffs may be 
established, either regionally or for the 
whole of Haiti, and a communiqué pub- 
lished in the same issue of Le Moniteur 
announces the following export quotas 
for the last quarter of 1945 (in metric 
tons): Corn, 150; rice, 114; edible peas, 
7.5; and peanuts, 7.5. 

[For previous announcements see FoREIGN 


COMMERCE WEEKLY, issues of June 5, 1943, and 
February 5, 1944.] 


War Materials: Export Control Abol- 
ished.—The export control established 
in Haiti in 1941 over raw materials and 
other articles which could be used di- 
rectly or indirectly for war purposes has 
been repealed by Decree Law No. 562, 
published in the Haitian Government of- 
ficial publication, Le Moniteur, of No- 
vember 5, 1945. 


[For previous announcement see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 18, 1941.] 


Iceland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Temporary Import Duty Reductions 
on Grains and Sugar.—The Icelandic 
temporary exemption of grains, dried leg- 
umes, and various cereal products from 
ad valorem import duties, established in 
1941, has been continued through 1946, 
by an order of January 10, 1946, accord- 
ing to a telegram from the United States 
Legation at Reykjavik. 

The ad valorem duty on sugar, tem- 
porarily assessed (since 1941 at reduced 
rates, has been removed for 1946, while 
the specific duty of 0.10 crown per net 
kilogram continues to apply. 


India 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Campaigns Against Black 
Market—A campaign against black- 
market operators and tax evaders was 
inaugurated by the Government of India 
on January 12 with the promulgation of 
a Bank Notes (Declaration of Holdings) 
Ordinance. In order to learn the 
amount of notes with a value of 100 
rupees or more held by banks and gov- 
ernment treasuries in comparison with 
the total note issue, the ordinance de- 
clared Saturday, January 12, a bank holi- 
day and required that a statement of 
holdings of such notes as of the close of 
business on January 11 be submitted by 3 
p.m. Late on January 12 another ordi- 
nance was issued which provided that 
after January 12 all currency notes is- 
sued by the Central Government or the 
Reserve Bank of India in denominations 
of 500, 1,000, and 10,000 rupees should 
cease to be legal] tender. 

Banks and treasuries are permitted to 
exchange high-denomination notes de- 
clared under the first ordinance at the 
Reserve Bank for equivalent value in 
notes of 100 rupees or for Reserve Bank 
credit. Other persons holding high-de- 
nomination notes were given 10 days to 
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submit to the Reserve Bank, a scheduled 
bank, or a government treasury an appli. 
cation for exchange, together with an 
attested declaration containing persona} 
details including information about their 
income taxes, salary, and reasons for 
holding high-denomination notes. A 
penalty of 3 years’ imprisonment or fine 
or both was provided for false declara- 
tion, and the person who signed the 
declaration was deemed the owner for 
tax purposes. 

It was explained that the Government 
believes the working capital of black. 
market operators is held in large meas. 
ure in the form of high-denomination 
notes. The ordinances were designed to 
bring such operations within the knowl- 
edge of the Government and of the tax. 
ing authorities. The immediate reaction 
was a greatly increased demand for bul- 
lion, raising the prices of gold and silver 
to high levels. The Bombay bullion 
market was ordered closed by its Board. 
High-denomination notes were report- 
edly selling at discounts ranging up to 
40 percent. 

On January 15, the Government took 
another step to counteract inflation and 
tax evasion. An ordinance was issued 
empowering the Central Government to 
direct the Reserve Bank of India to in- 
spect any banking company, and empow- 
ering the Government to take any cor- 
rective action considered necessary if 
the bank is found to be conducting its 
affairs to the detriment of the depositors’ 
interests. This action may include pro- 
hibiting the bank from receiving cash 
deposits, refusal of its inclusion as a 
scheduled bank, or if already included, 
exclusion from the schedule. 

According to the Finance Department 
of the Government of India, the rapid 
expansion of banks during recent years 
has been attended by undesirable trends 
such as tendency to acquire control of 
nonbanking companies, interlocking of 
shares between banks and other com- 
panies, granting of large unsecured loans 
to persons connected with the manage- 
ment of banks, indiscriminate expansion 
of branches, and, in general, utilization 
of bank funds to the detriment of the 
best interests of depositors. The ordi- 
nance is intended to check these and 
other unsound and speculative practices 
and to preserve the banking structure 
from injury. A banking-companies bill 
which will come before the new Legis- 
lative Assembly would repeal the ordi- 
nance and enact its provisions into law. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Consumer Goods: Import Restrictions 
Further Liberalized for Imports from the 
United Kingdom.—Under a notification 
of the Government of India October 13, 
1945, a number of additional commodi- 
ties has been added to the list of goods 
which may be imported into India from 
the United Kingdom under open general 
license No. VII of March 2, 1945, without 
individual import license. 

Among these additional commodities 
are the following: Buttons; new boots 
and shoes, including those containing 
rubber; cotton knitted apparel, including 
apparel made of cotton interlocking 
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material; cotton undervests, knitted or 
woven; cotton socks and stockings; cot- 
ton twist and yarn; household articles of 
glass, glassware, and lacquered ware; 
garden tools; certain cutlery; cycles 
(other than motorcycles); synthetic 
resins in the manufacture of which 
formaldehyde, phenol, cresol, or urea is 
used; parts of electrical household appli- 
ances; packing and wrapping paper; 
various leather manufactures, including 
saddlery, harness, trunks, and bags; 
woolen hosiery and knitted apparel; var- 
jous fabrics suitable for uniforms; cer- 
tain asbestos manufactures; engine and 
poiler packing; brass wood screws; brass 
panel and escutcheon pins; brass wire 
netting; brass shoe eyelets; and gun 
metal pipe fittings. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
4, 1945, for announcement of the liberaliza- 
tion of import restrictions on consumer 
goods from the United Kingdom. | 

Coir: Export Quota Restrictions Dis- 
continued.—Control over the export of 
coir, both raw and manufactured, was 
discontinued under a notification pub- 
lished in the Gazette of India of Novem- 
ber 17, 1945. Exports may now be freely 
made to all destinations with which fa- 
cilities for private trading exist without 
a license from the Chief Controllet of 
Exports. 

Exports had been restricted on a quan- 
titative basis by a Government of India 
notification of April 9, 1945. 


Italy 


Exchange and Finance 


Payments and Merchandise Exchange 
Agreements Signed with Sweden.—An 
agreement providing for the mutual ex- 
change of Italian and Swedish products, 
to a total value of about 50,000,000 
crowns ($12,000,000) during a 6-month 
period, as well as a payments agreement, 
were recently signed by Italy and 
Sweden at Rome, according to the unof- 
ficial Svensk Utrikeshandel, Stockholm, 
December 1, 1945. 

The Swedish goods for which requisite 
export and import licenses are provided 
for under the agreement, for specified 
quantities, will consist principally of 
paper pulp, rayon pulp, steel, machines, 
implements and precision instruments, 
while the compensating Italian exports 
will consist chiefly of oranges, lemons, 
almonds, nut kernels, wine, vermouth, 
liqueurs, and salt, as well as some textile 
products, including principally rayon 
and rayon yarn, silk and rayon fabrics, 
and short staple fiber fabrics (includ- 
ing mixtures). 

The payments agreement provides 
that all payments concerned in Italian- 
Swedish exchange of merchandise shall 
be made through “clearing” and that all 
transactions wit‘ the scope of the 
Merchandise a ‘nent shall be in- 
voiced in Swedis*: «towns. For the time 
being the exchenyve rate between the 
lira and the crown is based on the official 
dollar-lira rate and is equivalent to 100 
lira=4.19 crowns. 
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Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Firm Offers Prerequisite to Granting 
of Import Licenses.—In the future no 
import license will be granted in Mad- 
agascar unless accompanied by a firm, 
recent offer from the supplier, indicat- 
ing quantities available, prices, and 
quality, and accompanied by samples, if 
necessary, according to a Notice to Im- 
porters published in the Journal Officiel 
of October 20, 1945. 

Importers are advised to ask their cor- 
respondents to get in touch with the 
French missions abroad to obtain a cer- 
tificate attesting the availability of the 
goods. 

Requests for extension of the period 
of validity of a license will be granted 
only if accompanied by proof that all 
possible steps have been taken to obtain 
the goods concerned. Licenses granted 
before January 1, 1945, and not subse- 
quently extended are annulled. Re- 
quests for an increased allocation of for- 
eign exchange will be granted only after 
investigation by the French missions 
abroad. 

The stated purpose of the foregoing 
regulations is to avoid tying up large 
amounts of foreign exchange, as the 
granting of an import license automati- 
cally carries with it allocation of the 
foreign exchange required for payment. 

Importers are reminded that an im- 
port license is obligatory for all imports, 
except those from continental France, 
and that import licenses are valid for 
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only 6 months. Although the period of 
validity may exceptionally be extended, 
such extension cannot be considered by 
the importer as a right. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
17, 1943, for previous announcement con- 
cerning import license requirements.] 


Mexico 
Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Doubled on a Large 
Number of Items and Increased on Sev- 
eral.—Mexican import duties have been 
doubled on 340 items of the import tariff, 
and increased at varying rates for seven 
others by a legislative decree, published 
in the Diario Oficial of January 3, 1946, 
and effective 10 days after publication. 

The commodities in the list fall into 
the following general headings: Unset 
pearls, and jewels and jewelry; costume 
jewelry; gold and platinum wire and 
sheet; furs and feathers and products 
thereof; certain chinaware and porce- 
lain; certain nonmetal furniture; billiard 
tables; certain ornamental figures and 
unspecified manufactures of fine woods 
and other materials; cigarette lighters; 
cameras; radio cabinets; automatic pen- 
cils, fountain pens, and penholders; toys; 
certain cosmetics and raw materials 
therefor; a large number of textile prod- 
ucts, including laces, tulle, embroideries, 
ribbons, neckties, handkerchiefs, corsets, 
brassieres, girdles, curtains, and various 
other articles of clothing; certain elec- 
tric appliances and wiring devices. 

In general, these commodities, some 
of the electrical equipment and some 











Indonesia’s Position in Netherlands Commonwealth 








Current developments in the Netherlands East Indies make it desirable at 
this time to review the official position of the Netherlands Government in 
regard to that area, as stated in official pronouncements by the Netherlands 
authorities. 

Announcement of a round-table conference to be held after the liberation 
of all occupied territories to consider the political reorganization of the 
Netherlands and Netherlands Indies was made on January 27, 1942. Ina 
speech on December 6 of that year the Queen of the Netherlands stated in 
part as follows: 

“I visualize, without anticipating the recommendations of the future con- 
ference, that they will be directed toward a commonwealth in which the 
Netherlands, Indonesia, Surinam, and Curacao will participate, with com- 
plete self-reliance and freedom of conduct for each part regarding its internal 
affairs, but with readiness to render mutual assistance.” 

On November 5, 1945, the official declaration on the proposed reforms was 
published. The proposals include radical constitutional reforms which will 
allow for a representative central Indonesian Government consisting of a 
substantial majority of Indonesian members and a Council of Ministers under 
the Governor General as a representative of the Crown. This representa- 
tive body will govern the internal affairs of the country, assisted by sub- 
ordinate organizations to take care of regional and local public interests. 
The proposals also include abolition of racial discrimination, with the highest 
positions in the public services open to all citizens of non-Netherlands origin; 
the institution of wide educational reforms; reconstruction and improvements 
in the country’s industrial and economic life; and introduction of a new 
electoral law. 

Throughout the declaration there prevails the idea that Indonesia and 
the Netherlands will become equal partners within a Commonwealth. The 
declaration concludes with the statement that it is the intention of the 
Government to convene the round-table conference at the earliest possible 
date, and it is therefore necessary to restore order so that there may be a 
nomination of representatives by a general consultation that is free of threats 
and intimidation. 
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of the clothing, are definite luxury or 
high-priced articles, consumed in Mexico 
only by the upper-income group, which 
represents probably about 10 percent of 
the total population. 

It is understood that reasons for the 
increases are a need for augmentation of 
governmental revenues for constructive 
uses, the just taxation of those who can 
well afford it and who now bear an ex- 
tremely light burden, and the conserva- 
tion of foreign reserves. In the case of 
electrical commodities, textiles, and 
articles of clothing, protection of domes- 
tic industry appears to be an additional 
motive. 

No items included in the United States- 
Mexico trade agreement appear in the 
increases. 

The present decree is the first postwar 
instance of reversion to Constitutional 
procedures in tariff matters, since it was 
passed by the Mexican Congress, whereas 
during the war most tariff changes were 
made by Executive decree under emer- 
gency powers, which expired, with cer- 
tain exceptions, on September 30, 1945. 

Merchandise destined for Mexican 
ports and carried in ships that left the 
port of embarkation prior to the publica- 
tion of the decree will be assessed the im- 
port duties in effect on the date of 
departure. 

Specific information on the new rates 
of duty can be obtained from the Ameri- 
can Republics Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Transport and Communication 


Aviation Developments.—As of Sep- 
tember 1, 1945, air lines authorized to 
operate in Mexico numbered 37. Total 
authorized mileage (not necessarily the 
total flown) was 55,763 miles. Of the 37 
lines, 4 were foreign, 19 were domestic 
public service, 3 were freight, and 11 per- 
formed industrial services. 

The growth of commercial aviation in 
Mexico has been fairly continuous 
throughout the past 20 years. The very 
definite increases in passengers carried 
and in passenger-miles flown, which have 
occurred in recent years, reflect the in- 
troduction of larger equipment on the 
lines. 

Miles flown in 1923 and 1924 totaled 
16,755 and passengers carried numbered 
171. By 1934 mileage flown had increased 
to 3,965 804, passenger-miles to 11,515,- 
281, and passengers carried to 51,558, and 
in 1944 the corresponding figures were 
12,625,661 miles flown, 132,097,301 pas- 
senger-miles, and 300,193 passengers car- 
ried. 

The first half of 1945 showed a very 
definite increase over the corresponding 
period in 1944. The number of flights in- 
creased 36 percent, miles flown 32 per- 
cent, and passenger-miles 52 percent. 
Express carried increased 63 percent— 
from -2,782,259 kilograms during the first 
half of 1944 to 4,520,270 kilograms during 
the first 6 months of 1945. Freight car- 
ried increased only 3 percent and baggage 
17 percent in the first half of 1945 com- 
pared with the first half of 1944. 

There was a tendency to form new 
companies during 1945, some hoping to 
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Purchase of Commodities in 
U. S. by Residents of 
French Oceania for Ship- 
ment to France 


A notice published in the official 
journal of French Oceania of Octo- 
ber 5, 1945, states that the Ex- 
change Office of French Oceania 
will authorize the exportation of 
currency to the United States in 
the amount up to $20 per month, 
per person, for the purchase of par- 
cels to be shipped to France. 

Requests will be accepted only 
under the following conditions: 
Parcels may be addressed only to 
a relative of the applicant; the 
weight of each parcel must not be 
over 12 kilograms (about 26.4 
pounds) and may contain only the 
following articles—foodstuffs, soap, 
clothing, cloth, wool, and in limited 
quantity, thread, needles, and razor 
blades; multiple shipments are 
prohibited. 























operate in the international field as well 
as within Mexico. Landing fields were 
improved, and enlarged and new fields 
constructed. Improvements were made 
at Durango, Durango; Queretaro, Quere- 
taro: Tuxpan, Veracruz; Los Mochis, 
Sinaloa; and Agua Azul, Chiapas. Pri- 
vate airfields in Monterrey, Nuevo Leon, 
as well as in Cananea, Sonora, La En- 
crucijada, the municipality of Cardenas, 
Tabasco, and other emergency fields were 
authorized to be put into condition and 
opened to public service. For safety rea- 
sons, regulations were issued restricting 
and conditioning buildings surrounding 
the airports. Another safety measure 
decided upon was the unification of 
radio communication for air transport 
services. 

Plans were drawn up for improving 
the Central Airport of Mexico, as well 
as for enlarging runways and taxi strips, 
hangar areas, and the international sec- 
tion in the terminal building. Technical 
work has begun on the construction of 
a reinforced landing strip, running 
north-south, as well as the necessary 
hauling platforms and runways. Final 
details were completed for the new an- 
nex to the station at this airport which 
will be reserved exclusively for interna- 
tional passenger service, the present 
space being insufficient. 

Civil-Aviation Activities at Torreon.— 
The new airport at Torreon, Mexico, 
which is expected to be completed very 
shortly, is designed with the idea that 
the city will become the cross roads for 
Lineas Aéreas Mexicanas, S. A. 
(LAMSA), and that eventually it will be 
an international airport. 


All LAMSA services either pass 


through or stop at Torreon. The airport 
will supply meals to passengers en route. 
While the present administration build- 
ing is designed to carry out the func- 
tions of a loca] airport, LAMSA’s plans 
provide for an extension to include space 
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for Mexican customs, immigration, and 
health officials. All base maintenance 
and repair work on LAMSA planes is to 
be centralized at Torreon, and the shops 
and hangars are being laid out accord- 
ingly. United States crews wil] be 
brought in for the express purpose of 
setting up the hangars. 

LAMSA’s program envisages first the 
consolidation and improvement of its 
services within Mexico, but it also con- 
templates extension of its present routes 
to the border (Ciudad Juarez and No. 
gales) into the United States, and it is 
reported to have a petition before the 
U. S. Civil Aeronautics Board for a route 
beyond Nogales to Los Angeles. On its 
express flights to and from the west 
coast of the United States, the border 
ports would be eliminated, thus making 
Torreon an international airport. 

While LAMSA has no immediate plans 
to extend its services into the eastern 
part of the United States, it is retaining 
its Nuevo Laredo route and expects to 
reconnect, via Torreon, with Durango 
and Mazatlan. The Nuevo Laredo route 
covers about the same territory as would 
be involved in a direct Torreon-San An- 
tonio connection. 

Aéro-Transportes, S. A. (ATSA) did 
not resume service on December 1, as had 
been announced. However, its tentative 
schedule embraces services between 
Monterrey and Torreon and Monterrey 
and Piedras Negras, the two services be- 
ing synchronized so that one plane can 
make all the flights. 


Nyasaland 


Economic Conditions 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION PLANNED 


The Nyasaland Postwar Development 
Committee has recommended the estab- 
lishment of a polytechnic or training 
center to provide the technical training 
required for service in the major govern- 
ment departments. The center would 
also assist in meeting the requirements 
of the commercial and agricultural com- 
munities and the missions for trained 
personnel. 

The plans envision a maximum ¢a- 
pacity of 500 students for the center. 
Commercial, agricultural, forestry, and 
veterinary courses are planned, as well 
as artisan instruction for builders and 
cement workers, carpenters, plumbers, 
blacksmiths, painters, and mechanics. 
A suitable site has been selected for the 
training center approximately 9 miles 
from Blantyre. 

The development committee has sug- 
gested that the adjacent territories of 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia be in- 
vited to participate in the scheme on a 
contributory basis, with the opportunity 
of subsequently employing a quota of 
the trainees. 


TRADE—AGRICULTURE 


Retail trade in Nyasaland during the 
closing months of 1945 was reported 
to be good, although there were shortages 
in the standard lines of cotton piece 
goods. During the first 7 months of 1945, 
imports of cotton manufactures were 
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valued at £217,000 less than those for the 
corresponding 1944 period. By October 
the shortages were somewhat alleviated 
py the arrival of small consignments of 
merchandise from the United Kingdom. 

Weather conditions have not been very 
favorable for agriculture, rainfall being 
especially light in the Cholo district 
where low temperatures have affected 
adversely the tea bushes and the late 
cotton crop. However, tobacco sales for 
the 1945 season by Tobacco Auctions 
(Nyasaland) Litd., totaled 13,872,219 
pounds valued at £400,278. Flue-cured 
tobacco sold for export amounted to 
1,681,213 pounds, averaging 13s. 65d. per 
pound. In Southern Province 1,622,671 
pounds of fire-cured tobacco sold at an 
average price of 4s, 48d. per pound, and 
in Northern Province 9,040,522 pounds 
sold at an average price of 6s. 15d. The 
total weight of tobacco sold was over 
809,000 pounds more than in 1944, but 
the value of the leaf was lower by £72,313. 


Peru 


Transport and Communication 


Commercial Air-Line Operations.— 
The number of passengers carried by 
commercial air lines operating in Peru 
during the first 6 months of 1945 was 
greater than in any previous half-year 
period. The weight of cargo, mail, and 
parcel post carried during that period 
was 14 percent above that transported 
during the corresponding period in 1944. 
Passengers carried totaled 31,373; cargo 
amounted to 665 metric tons, parcel post 
to 61 tons, and mail to 20 tons. Plane- 
kilometers flown totaled 2,584,000, and 
the number of flights by the four air 
lines (Panagra, Faucett, LAN (Linea 
Aérea Nacional), and Panair do Brasil) 
was 3,829. The foregoing figures are ex- 
clusive of the operations of two planes 
operated by Faucett for the Rubber De- 
velopment Corporation. The figures for 
cargo, mail, and parcel post include only 
that both originating and terminating 
in Peru. 

The cities of Lima, Arequipa, and 
Chiclayo ranked, respectively. first, sec- 
ond, and third as air-passenger traffic 
points during the first half of 1945, as in 
the years 1941-44. The two civil air- 
ports at Lima ‘(Limatambo used by Pan- 
agra and Santa Cruz owned and used by 
Faucett) handled 41 percent of all Peru’s 
passenger traffic during this period. 

In the aggregate, passenger traffic in- 
creased 10 percent over the first half of 
1944 but declined at Arequipa, Chacha- 
poyas, Piura, Sullana, Talara, Trujillo, 
Tumbes, and Yurimaguas. Increases 
were shown at Lima, Chiclayo, Iquitos, 
Moyobamba, Pucalpa, San Martin, San 
Ramon, and Tacna. 

While there were no changes in Pan- 
agra’s routes or tariffs during the third 
quarter 1945, some changes in schedules 
and frequencies occurred. A ninth 
scheduled weekly round trip was added 
between Lima and Balboa (Canal Zone). 
This is approximately a 14-hour flight. 
Unscheduled extra flights are also run 
When traffic warrants and planes are 
available. Stops are made at Chiclayo, 
Talara, Guayaquil (Ecuador) and Cali 
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(Colombia), except that on the addition- 
al ninth flight Chiclayo is bypassed. 

A sixth scheduled round trip per week 
was added between Lima and Santiago, 
but between Santiago and Buenos Aires 
Panagra’s service remained at one sched- 
uled flight in each direction daily. 

On the “diagonal route” from Lima to 
Buenos Aires there were no changes, 
Panagra continuing to operate two trips 
weekly in each direction between Lima 
and Salta (Argentina) and three be- 
tween the latter point and Buenos Aires. 
Panagra also continued to make one 
round trip weekly between Antofagasta 
(Chile) and Salta (Argentina) in each 
direction, thus connecting the two main 
routes between Lima and Buenos Aires— 
the major route via Santiago and the 
minor one via La Paz. 

The route between Lima and Iquitos 
(Peru) had not yet been inaugurated 
at the end of the third quarter of 1945. 
Equipment for the ground radio for the 
Iquitos airport and for the intermediate 
or alternate Yurimaguas field had not 
arrived, and, the approval of the U. S. 
Civil Aeronautics Administration had not 
yet been obtained. 

The Faucett Aviation Co. abandoned 
temporarily its Lima-Huanuco-Tingo 
Maria route on September 10, 1945, be- 
cause of a shortage of pilots. The fre- 
quency of service between Lima and 
Iquitos was increased to two round trips 
weekly. Unscheduled flights were also 
made between Lima and Puerto Maldon- 
ado, Quince Mil, and Iberia. 

The service of Panair do Brasil be- 
tween Benjamin Constant (Brazil) and 
Iquitos (Peru) remained unchanged dur- 
ing the third quarter. One round trip 
per week by flying boat was made as part 
of the line’s Amazon River service. There 
was, likewise, no change in LAN’s opera- 
tions, although it was reported that it 
was planned to raise passenger and cargo 
tariffs within the near future for the 
purpose of bringing them into line with 
those charged by private companies. 

It was reported in September that the 
Companhia Sudamericana de Vapores, the 
leading Chilean steamship company, was 
planning to establish a flying-boat serv- 

















Bids for Rio Yaqui Dam To 
Be Called For 


The Mexican Comisi6n Nacional 
de Irrigacion will shortly call for 
bids for the construction of the 
large earth-fill Rio Yaqui Dam 
which is to be constructed on the 
river of that name at a site some- 
what east of Hermosillo, State of 
Sonora, at an estimated cost of 
about 25,000,000 pesos (‘roughly 
$5,150,000 U. S. currency). Inter- 
ested American contractors quali- 
fied to undertake work of this char- 
acter and having the necessary 
equipment should communicate di- 
rectly with Engineer Adolfo Orive 
Alba, Managing Director of the 
“Comision,” at Balderas 94, Mexico, 
2. 
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ice between Chile and the United States— 
Valparaiso to San Francisco—with stops 
in Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, Panama; 
and Mexico. 

There was also a report that the Linea 
Aeropostal Venezolana was studying the 
possibility of extending that air line’s 
operations to Ecuador, Peru and Chile, 
with a possible stop at Iquitos airport. 

Work on the Iquitos airport was ex- 
pected to be completed about November 
1945 and that on the Yurimaguas air- 
port during the second quarter of 1946. 
The Juanjui airport, another intermedi- 
ate field on this route, had been im- 
proved by the Peruvian Government. 
The Iquitos airport was officially de- 
clared open to commercial traffic on 
June 30, 1945, although at that time only 
4,000 feet of the runway had been paved. 
The runway, of “sandcrete” construction, 
is to be 6,600 feet long by 150 feet wide. 
This airport is being constructed by the 
Rubber Development Corporation. 

The inauguration date for the Lima- 
tambo airport, Lima, has been again ten- 
tatively set, this time for July 28, 1946, 
Peru’s Independence Day. The modern 
five-story airport terminal building will 
cost approximately $438,000. Two paved 
runways and the airport-lighting system 
were dedicated on July 24, 1945. 

Another important airport construc- 
tion project in progress at the end of the 
third quarter was that of the new Tru- 
jillo airport in the northern coastal re- 


So 


Economic Conditions 
NATIONALIZATION LAWS 


Nationalization of the basic branches 
of Poland’s national economy and the 
establishment of new business within 
the nationalized categories are the ob- 
jects of two Polish laws issued on Janu- 
ary 3 and becoming effective upon their 
publication, it is reported by the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Warsaw. 

Under the first of these nationaliza- 
tion laws, all industrial and commercial 
enterprises, including communication, 
banking, and insurance, formerly owned 
by the German Reich or the Free City 
of Danzig, are taken over by the Polish 
State without compensation. Moreover, 
against compensation, a group of indus- 
tries, including mines, liquid fuels, power, 
gas, metal, armament, sugar, alcohol in- 
dustries and medium- and large-sized 
breweries, oil mills, and textile plants, 
and all enterprises in the field of trans- 
portation and communication, except 
those which are owned by municipalities 
or cooperatives are taken over by the 
Polish State. All other industrial enter- 
prises capable of employing more than 
50 persons likewise become State prop- 
erty against compensation. Besides, 
upon recommendation of the Minister 
concerned, the Council of Ministers may 
nationalize any existing undertaking not 
belonging to a group specifically men- 
tioned in the law and occupying a mo- 
nopoly position in an important sector 
of the national economy. This latter 
provision refers particularly to banking 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING IN CANADA 


Jet-propelled airplanes for the Royal 
Canadian Air Force have been ordered 
from a plant in Malton, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada, where intensive research 
will be conducted. The engines, as well 
as the planes, will be designed and built 
in Canada. The Tudor I and Tudor II 
airplanes also are manufactured by the 
same company. 


Automotive 
Products 


IMPORTS INTO PALESTINE 


Imports of motorcars into Palestine 
from the United States were valued at 
£P82,828 (£P1—$4.02) in 1938 and at 
£P71,340 in 1939, while this class of im- 
ports from Germany amounted to £P46,- 
659 in 1938 and £P30,634 in 1939, and 
from Czechoslovakia to £P1,956 in 1938 
and £P5,544 in 1939. 

Other automotive products imported 
from the United States included chassis 
and tractors worth £P78,177 in 1938 and 
£P107,964 in 1939; motorcar parts valued 
at £P50,795 in 1938 and £P68,977 in 1939; 
motorcar accumulators and batteries 
valued at £P2,625 in 1938 and £P2,350 in 
1939; and other vehicles and parts worth 
£P4 582 in 1938 and £P4,150 in 1939. 

Motorcar parts imported from the 
United Kingdom in the first 6 months of 
1945 had a value of £P13,380. 


VEHICLES IN USE IN U. K. 


The number of automotive vehicles in 
use in Great Britain on May 31, 1945, in- 
cluded 1,010,744 passenger cars, 94,950 
busses and taxicabs, and 455,386 trucks, 
compared with 1,819,376 passenger cars, 
75,003 busses and taxicabs and 483,865 
trucks in use on November 30, 1938, and 
787.245 passenger cars, 91,418 busses and 
taxicabs, and 450,096 trucks in use on 
November 30, 1944. 

Registrations of new passenger cars 
for the entire year 1944 numbered only 
416 compared with 274,355 in 1938. 


Chemicals 


PHOSPHATE-ROCK PRODUCTION, ALGERIA 


Production of phosphate rock in Al- 
geria during the first half of 1945 totaled 
196 825 metric tons, according to figures 
released by the Governor General. This 
amount represents an increase of 84 per- 
cent over the output of 107,067 tons dur- 
ing the like period of 1944. 

Output of phosphate rock at the Le 
Kouif mines was somewhat smaller dur- 
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ing the second quarter of 1945 than in 
the first. These mines can produce up to 
50,000 tons monthly, but rail transporta- 
tion difficulties and the lack of shipping 
at the port of Bone have prevented ex- 
port of the full output. At the end of the 
quarter, stocks at Bone amounted to 
43,000 tons and those at the mines to 
105,000, so that production had to be re- 
duced because of increasing stocks and 
the temporary railway bottleneck. It was 
hoped that ties would be received in time 
to complete by the end of the year the 
change-over from narrow gage to broad 
gage of the Kouif-to-Keberit railway, so 
that between 40,000 and 50,000 tons could 
be handled monthly. 

Exports of rock from Bone improved 
during June, compared with April and 
May, when 18,500 and 5,770 tons, respec- 
tively, were shipped. In June, 27,000 
tons were shipped to Australia. 


PLANT AT CALGARY, CANADA, To CONTINUE 
OPERATIONS 


Alberta Nitrogen Products, Ltd., will 
continue operations at its plant in Cal- 
gary, Canada, for at least 2 or 3 years, 
according to the Dominion Ministry of 
Agriculture. Present production con- 
sists entirely of ammonium nitrate for 
fertilizer. 


DDT EXPERIMENTS IN AUSTRALIA 


DDT was effectively used in Australia 
against arSenic-resistant ticks and buf- 
falo flies in experiments conducted joint- 
ly by the Central Coastal Graziers’ Asso- 











French Device for Protecting 
Vineyards Against Frost 


Automatic operation is claimed 
for a system developed in France 
for the protection of vineyards and 
similar crops against damage from 
frost. The cost of installation at 
present exchange rates is about 
$120 per hectare (1 hectare=2.47 | 
acres). 

Electrothermal couples are used 
in conjunction with fuel-oil burn- 
ers. A galvanometer registers the 
temperature of pilot thermocouples 
on the buds or leaves of plants mM 
areas to be protected, and a switch- 
ing device, activated by a thermo- 
meter, controls the flow of electrical 
current. When the temperature 
drops to a critical level, the switch- 
ing device alters the flow of the 
current so that it passes through 
resistance elements in various fuel- | 
oil burners. The resistance ele- | 
ments are in proximity to wicks in 
the burners, resulting in the desired 
combustion and generation of pro- 
tective smoke. 
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ciation and the Australian Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research, ac. 
cording to a foreign chemical magazine. 
The insects were completely eliminated 
when a 2-percent DDT spray was used 
and the cattle had not been reinfesteg 
up to 4 weeks afterward, it is stated. 


BELGIAN CONCERN RESTORING BUILDINGS 


The Belgian concern Produits Chi- 
miques de Tessenderloo, whose plants 
were wrecked during the war, has re. 
stored many of its departments to ful] 
working order, including the trisodium 
phosphate factory, according to a foreign 
chemical journal. Reconstruction of the 
calcium acid phosphate plant is under 
way. 

The company has not decided whether 
to rebuild the sulfuric acid plant or to 
continue to obtain supplies of acid from 
other producers. 


QUALITY OF PYRETHRUM IN KENYA AND 
TANGANYIKA 


The quality of pyrethrum deliveries in 
the Eldoret area of Kenya improved dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1945. Some 
concern had arisen among the trade over 
the proportion of low-grade flowers in 
the preceding quarter. 

In the Arusha district of Tanganyika, 
deliveries are expected to show an im- 
provement over last year, while the 
Iringa area hopes for a record crop. 


NITRATE PRODUCTION, CHILE 


Chilean nitrate production during the 
third quarter of 1945 reached its highest 
total in at least 3 years. Output was 
338,400 metric tons, compared with 237,- 
700 for the like period of 1944 and 273,000 
for the third quarter of 1943. Produc- 
tion in the first and second quarters of 
1945 amounted to 288,600 and 311,700 
tons, respectively, whereas in the like 
periods of 1944 it was 228,300 and 225,300 
tons, and in the first and second quar- 
ters of 1943, 322,800 and 290,500 tons. 

One new independent mine began op- 
erations during the third quarter. About 
500 workers are employed and the 
monthly output is 1,800 tons. 

It is believed that if sufficient shipping 
is available during the current fertilizer 
year nitrate production may reach ca- 
pacity, which is estimated at 1,800,000 
tons annually. 


PHOSPHATE PLANT UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
CHILE 


A new phosphate plant is under con- 
struction at Guayacan, Chile, according 
to a foreign chemical publication. The 
cost is said to be 50,000,000 pesos. 


CoprpER-SULFATE PRODUCTION IN FRANCE 


French production capacity for copper 
sulfate is about 100,000 metric tons an- 
nually, the principal plants being lo- 
cated in the wine-producing regions in 
the south of France, near Bord aux. 
There are some small plants in the north, 
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put their output is insufficient for the 
needs of that region, which imports about 
10,000 tons annually, mostly from Bel- 
gium, with the United Kingdom the sec- 
ondary source. About 10,000 tons of cop- 
per sulfate are normally exported yearly 
from France to Algeria for use in the 
extensive wine areas there. 

Production of copper sulfate began 
about 1930 and reached a peak of ap- 
proximately 80,000 tons in 1938. For- 
merly avout 90 percent was used as a 
fungicide in the wine regions and small 
quantities for tomatoes and fruit. Under 
the present allocation system, industrial 
demands are met in full, taking about 
1,000 tons, and a few hundred tons are 
used for the treatment of seed potatoes. 
The remainder available, by far: the 
largest portion, is then allocated to vine 
growers, particularly in the Bordeaux 
and Rhone regions, where higher-priced 
wines are produced. During the Ger- 
man occupation about 98 percent of the 
amount used in agriculture was allotted 
to vineyards, so that other crops 
suffered. Estimated deliveries of do- 
mestically produced copper sulfate to 
vine growers amounted to 58,000 tons in 
1941, 34,000 in 1942, 27,000 in 1943, and 
12,000 in 1944. 

Recent data give the July 1945. pro- 
duction of copper sulfate as 4,000 tons, 
compared with 1,020 in July 1943. It is 
believed that very little of the July 1945 
output was consumed and it will form 
part of the 1946 stock. The collection of 
scrap was encouraged during the war, 
particularly by viticultural syndicates, 
and it is anticipated that sufficient cop- 
per and brass scrap can be made avail- 
able to supply the present need for cop- 
per sulfate. 

A leading French chemical dealer has 
stated that the postwar market in France 
for copper sulfate as a fungicide may be 
smaller than in prewar years, since dur- 
ing the shortage farmers became ac- 
customed to applying it in smaller 
quantities and less frequently. Some 
dealers and agriculturists, however, at- 
tribute the small increase in mildew 
during recent years to the relatively dry 
seasons during which frequent and heavy 
application of copper sulfate was un- 
necessary. 


CHEMICAL Exports FROM FRANCE 


French exports of chemicals in Sep- 
tember 1945 amounted to 51,836 metric 
tons and accounted for 88 percent of 
the total volume of finished products ex- 
ported, according to statistics of the Gen- 
eral Customs Bureau. Of this total, 46,- 
896 tons were exported to foreign coun- 
tries and 4,940 to the colonies. 


POTASH OUTPUT, FRANCE 


Although Alsatian potash mines are 
producing below normal, it is expected 
that by February capacity will have 
Teached 50 percent of the 1939 output. 

Production of crude potash salts to- 
taled 2,946,346 metric tons in 1944, com- 
pared with 4,195,111 in 1943. Sales of 
refined salts by the Société des Potasses 
dAlsace amounted to 504,284 tons in 
1944, of which 376,045 were to foreign 
countries and 128,239 in France. These 
totals were slightly lower than in 1943. 
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Vanilla-Bean Outlook for 
1946 


The first vanilla beans from the 
1945-46 Madagascar crop, forecast 
at 600,000 pounds, were expected 
to reach the United States by De- 
cember 1945, but those from the 
corresponding Mexican crop will 
not be available in quantity until 
the spring of 1946, says the USDA. 
Estimates of the Mexican crop vary 
from 175,000 to 350,000 pounds. 
No data for Reunion are available, 
but the crop doubtless will be much 
smaller than the prewar average 
of 110,000 pounds. The 1945 crop 
in French Oceania, harvested from 
May to September, is expected to 
reach 280,000 pounds. Output in 
the Seychelles, Mauritius, and the 
West Indies probably will be nor- 
mal. Noreports have been received 
concerning the condition of vanilla 
} plantations in the Netherlands 
Indies. Total 1945-46 world pro- 
duction is expected to exceed the 
estimated production of 1,100,000 
pounds in 1944—45 but to fall short 
of the 1935-39 average of 1,550,000 
pounds. 

Although a below-average crop 
has been forecast for 1945-46, indi- 
cations are that supplies of vanilla 
beans will be sufficient to permit 
United States consumption during 
1946 at the prewar level. United 
States imports may exceed the 
1935-39 annual average of 1,000,000 
pounds, but European imports for 
consumption doubtless will be sub- 
stantially less than in prewar years. 























INDIAN PRODUCTION OF CRUSHED BONES 


Two bone crushing mills operate in 
the Karachi district of India, one at 
Landi and the other at Hyderabad, Sind. 
Operators of these mills report a heavy 
demand for crushed bones, not only from 
the United States, but from the United 
Kingdom and the European Continent. 
It had been assumed that since bone 
collection was not active during the war, 
supplies would be plentiful, but this is 
not the case. Most of the material comes 
from desert and jungle collections and 
transportation difficulties have prevented 
the mills from obtaining sufficient bones 
to maintain continuous operation. 

Exports of bones from Karachi to the 
United States amounted to 2,197 tons, 
valued at $100,853, in the period January 
to October 1945, compared with 494 tons, 
valued at $24,391, in the entire year 1944. 

All-India production of crushed bones 
and bone meal is estimated by trade 
sources at about 250,000 tons annually. 


FERTILIZER SITUATION IN JAPAN 


Stocks of pyrethrum flowers are prac- 
tically nonexistent in Japan, according to 
areport from Tokyo. Wartime demands 
for food and the shortage of fertilizers 
caused a sharp reduction in the acreage 
devoted to pyrethrum cultivation on the 
island of Hokkaido, it is stated. 
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The fertilizer situation is still acute. 
most of the manufacturing plants having 
been badly damaged. 


DERRIS CULTIVATION, LIBERIA 


Experiments have been conducted in 
Liberia during the past year with the cul- 
tivation of derris. Promising results have 
been obtained and propagation stock is 
being made available to extend producing 
areas. The material has not yet been 
processed, however, on a commercial 
basis. 


Panama To Use DDT 1n MosaquttTo- 
BREEDING AREAS 


DDT will be used in Panama to combat 
malaria, according to an announcement 
by the Minister of Labor, Social Welfare, 
and Public Health. 

The cooperation of Canal Zone author- 
ities has been offered in exterminating the 
malaria-carrying mosquito and it is indi- 
cated that army planes will spray DDT on 
mosquito-breeding areas in the Provi- 
dences of Veraguas, Los Santos, Herrera, 
and Cocle. 


SULFUR PRODUCTION, SICILY 


Production of sulfur in Sicily in the 
third quarter of 1945 declined substan- 
tially, amounting to 10,452 metric tons, 
or slightly more than 50 percent of the 
preceding quarter’s output. The de- 
crease is attributed principally to a short- 
age of electric power. Only 50 mines 
were reported in operation. 


DESTINATIONS OF SwWIss DYE Exports 


A considerable change has occurred in 
the destinations of Swiss dye exports, ac- 
cording to a foreign chemical publica- 
tion. In 1938, 50 percent was sent to 
Germany, France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States, whereas in 1944 
Sweden and India were the leading 
customers. 

Exports during the first 8 months of 
1945 were sent principalJly to India, fol- 
lowed by Spain, Sweden, Argentina, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 
They have been resumed to Belgium and 
France and some also went to Portugal, 
Mexico, and several South American 
countries. 


PHOSPHATE-ROCK PRODUCTION, 'TUNISIA 


Tunisia, French North Africa, hopes to 
resume its prewar position as a leading 
world exporter of phosphate rock, and 
increased mining and export activities 
are expected, Reconstruction of the 
port of Sfax is under way and that of 
Sousse is scheduled to start during the 
winter. 

Production of phosphate rock in- 
creased to 174,904 metric tons in the third 
quarter of 1945, compared with approxi- 
mately 90,000 in the like period of 1944. 
Output for the first 9 months of 1945 ad- 
vanced to 471,000 tons, considerably ex- 
ceeding the total for the corresponding 
period in 1944. Compared with average 
annual output for the years 1937-39, pro- 
duction is now on a 35 percent basis. 

Stocks of rock phosphate on September 
30, 1945, included 1,980,029 tons at the 
mines and 341,310 at ports, a total of 
2,321,339 tons. Shipments during the 
third quarter of 1945 amounted to 205,- 
714 tons, the highest figure reached since 
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the liberation; 101,534 tons were shipped 
to France. 


PoTASH COMBINE, U. S. S. R., RESUMES 
OPERATIONS 


One of the western Ukraine’s largest 
potash combines, the Kalush, has re- 
sumed operations, according to the 
Soviet press. This is the second potash 
combine to have been restored in the 
Ukraine in 1945. 


EXPORTS From U. K. 


British exports of chemicals, drugs, 
dyes, and colors in October 1945 were 
valued at £4,168,574, according to figures 
published by the Board of Trade. The 
monthly average for the 10-month period 
was £3,081,384, compared with £1,856,649 
in 1938. 

Imports during October totaled £911,- 
315, making a monthly average for the 
10 months of £1,623,391; in 1938 the aver- 
age was £1,134,391. 

These figures include in some cases 
goods actually shipped earlier, transpor- 
tation difficulties having hampered the 
movement of materials in October, it is 
stated. 


PoTASH SUPPLIES, U. K. 


The potash fertilizer supply position in 
the United Kingdom is expected to re- 
main difficult in 1946, according to the 
Ministry of Agriculture. Even in the 
second half of the year, the situation 
may not improve greatly, it is stated. 


PLASTICS USED IN FOOTWEAR 
MANUFACTURE, U. K. 


A fabric-backed polyvinyl chloride 
plastics material is being used in foot- 
wear manufacture in the United King- 
dom to supplement limited supplies of 
leather, according to a British chemical 
publication. Shoes of this material are 
expected to appear on the market early 
in 1946. A new adhesive will be used for 
repairs. 


Coal and Peat 


Coa Imports INTO EIRE 


Coal imports into Eire during the first 
9 months of 1945 totaled 674,428 tons 
valued at £1,828,067, according to figures 
from the Department of Industry and 
Commerce of Eire published by the for- 
eign press. Imports included 16,968 tons 
of anthracite coal, 146,299 tons for the 
manufacture of gas, 9,467 tons for house- 
hold purposes, and 501,694 tons of steam 
coal. During the corresponding period 
of 1944, 530,007 tons of coal, valued at 
£1,282,391, were imported into Eire. 


COAL PRODUCTION IN FRENCH Morocco 


Coal production in French Morocco did 
not show the continued improvement 
during the third quarter of 1945 that was 
anticipated. Output remained about the 
same as in the second quarter, which was 
below the all-time high reached during 
the first quarter. Approximately 171,500 
metric tons of semi-anthracite coal were 
produced at Djerada during the 9-month 
period. ‘This, however, was consider- 
ably higher than the 103,000 metric tons 
estimated to have been produced in the 
corresponding months of 1944. 
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World Flue-Cured Tobacco 
Production Near Record 


World production of flue-cured 
tobacco in 1945 was about 24 per- 
cent larger than during the 1935-39 
period when the annual output 
averaged 1,238,000,000 pounds, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agri- 
culture’s Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations. Flue-cured 
tobacco is used chiefly in cigarette 
manufacture. 

Though substantially greater 
than the prewar average, the 
world’s 1945 harvest of flue-cured 
leaf, estimated at 1,530,000,000 
pounds, was smaller, however, than 
the record world crop of 1,640,000,- 
000 pounds in 1939. It compared 
with an average of 1,224,000,000 
pounds during the 1940-44 war 
years. 

Strong demand and favorable 
prices have encouraged the grow- 
ing of flue-cured tobacco in most 
producing countries not seriously 
affected by military operations dur- 
ing the war. Larger-than-average 
crops in the United States, Canada, 
Brazil, Southern Rhodesia, and 
India in 1945 more than offset a 
decrease in the Far East. 


























PEAT-BRIQUETTING PLANTS TO BE CON- 
STRUCTED, U.S.S.R. 


A larger supply of fuel is in prospect 
for Leningrad, Soviet Union, with the 
projected construction of five peat- 
briquetting plants. The plants, all of 
which are to be located in the Leningrad 
area, will have an annual capacity of 
50,000 tons of briquets each. It is antic- 
ipated that a ton of the type of briquets 
which these factories will make is equal 
in calorific value to 32 tons of firewood. 


Construction 


CONSTRUCTION IN HALIFAX, Nova ScoTIA, 
CANADA 


Building construction under way in 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada, during 
September, October, and November 1945 
was valued at $552,705 (Canadian cur- 
rency), compared with $200,000 during 
the corresponding months of 1944, ac- 
cording to the Halifax Board of Trade. 

The Halifax Civic Planning Commis- 
sion, which recently completed a report 
regarding the redesigning of Halifax to 
meet the needs of the future, recom- 
mended changes in the physical struc- 
ture of the city, particularly in connec- 
tion with social welfare, health, housing, 
industry, and general community devel- 
opment. The plan is reported to be too 
large to contemplate the date of its com- 
pletion. 

Statistics published with the commis- 
sion’s report indicated that 42 percent of 
the city’s 13,500 homes did not have cen- 
tral heating systems and that 2,500 
homes did not have bathrooms. The 
housing shortage is becoming increas- 
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ingly serious, and new construction is 
being held up because of lack of mate. 
rials and skilled labor. Housing, there. 
fore, is considered to be one of the most 
urgent features of the new civic plan. 


PuBLIC WoRKS, DOMINICAN REPuBLIc 


Public buildings now under construc. 
tion in the Dominican Republic by the 
Public Works Department of that Goy. 
ernment include the following: Univer. 
sity City at Ciudad Trujillo, $2,500 009: 
the capitol building at Ciudad Trujillo, 
$1,461,950; a laborers’ club at Ciudad 
Trujillo, $67,014; a hotel at Santiago 
$168,272; a Palace of Justice at Santi. 
ago, $145,000; and a Normal School at 
Moca, $44,587. 

Improvements to the water-supply sys- 
tem of Ciudad Trujillo, which will in- 
crease the present service from 12 hours 
to 24 hours daily, are being undertaken 
by a United States firm. The cost of 
such improvements will approximate 
$1,400,000. 

Several new irrigation projects have 
been initiated by the Dominican De- 
partment of Agriculture and Irrigation. 
It was expected that by the end of 1945 
approximately 123,000 acres of land 
would be irrigated by Government 
canals. 


HOTEL NEAR PANAMA CITY, PANAMA, 
PLANNED 


Plans are being made by private en- 
terprise in the Republic of Panama to 
build a large modern hotel on a high 
plateau approximately 38 miles from 
Panama City, according to a November 
press announcement of that country. 
The company, which owns 900 hectares 
of land on this plateau, has been au- 
thorized to issue 3,000 shares of stock 
at $100 per share. 


HOUSING ProcraAM, U. K. 


The temporary housing program in 
the United Kingdom was well under way 
in December, according to a British trade 
journal. Houses were being produced 
at the rate of from 500 to 600 a week. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 


VENEZUELAN COFFEE SITUATION 


The first month of the Venezuelan 
1945-46 coffee year, which began Oc- 
tober 1, 1945, failed to bring any note- 
worthy development other than an esti- 
mate of the new crop and a slight re- 
vision of estimated production for the 
1944-45 year. The current crop is 
officially estimated at 746 880 bags of 60 
kilograms each, as compared with 953,- 
577 bags in the 1944—45 season. 

The subsidy of 3 cents per pound to 
be paid by the United States Govern- 
ment on 6,000,000 bags of coffee to be im- 
ported for the period November 19, 1945, 
to March 31, 1946, provided an “out” for 
speculators but little in the way of profit 
for those who have held stocks in antici- 
pation of a ceiling price increase in the 
United States of at least 5 cents a pound. 
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The price increase on coffee initiated 
py the Venezuelan Government on No- 
yember 13, 1945, applies, so far, only to 
“pergamino,” a washed but unhulled 
coffee, and is confined to the crop now 
peing harvested. The subsidy, there- 
fore, should be an added incentive to re- 
jease old stocks and at the same time 
serve aS an inducement to shippers— 
specifically the Banco Agricola y Pe- 
cuario—to export the new crop as it be- 
comes available. 


Cacao CROP, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Prospects for the 1945 winter cacao 
crop in the Dominican Republic are not 
as good as the trade earlier expected. 
Estimates vary from 50,000 to 70,000 bags 
of 70 kilograms each (1 kilogram= 2.2046 
pounds) . 

In the Cibao region competition 
among the buyers (exporters and small 
chocolate manufacturers) is keen. Up 
to $7.25 per 100 pounds has been paid 
to producers against a ceiling price of 
$8.44 delivered in New York. In the 
northern part of the country producers 
are receiving about $6.50 per 110 pounds, 
while in the eastern area the price is 
much lower. The low price in the east 
is due mainly to the poor preparation of 
the cacao and the limited market. 

Government officials and members of 
the cacao trade estimate that there are 
between 15,000 and 20,000 bags of cacao 
stored in warehouses in the country. 
Most of this cacao has been sold to pur- 
chasers in Mexico and Cuba. It was esti- 
mated that a maximum of 40,000 bags of 
70 kilograms each would become avail- 
able in December 1945 and January 1946. 

During October 1945, exports of cacao 
totaled 423,964 kilograms, valued at $73,- 
741, and chocolate exports amounted to 
24,056 kilograms, valued at $8,890. 


Fish and Products 


FisH CATCH IN NOVA Scotia, CANADA 


The catch of fish in Nova Scotia, Can- 
ada, during September 1945 amounted to 
40,332,900 pounds (landed value $1,445.,- 
746) or 7,369,100 pounds (landed value 
$314,893) more than for September 1944. 
During October 1945 the catch of fish 
totaled 31,270,500 pounds (landed value 
$1,238 817): this is 4,876,700 pounds 
(landed value $335,107) greater than for 
October 1944. In September 1945 the 
chief varieties of fish caught, in the or- 
der of their landed value, were: Cod, 
swordfish, herring, pollack, haddock, and 
mackerel. In October 1945 the order was: 
Cod, mackerel, swordfish, scallops, and 
haddock. In September and October the 
cod catch was very high, despite bad fish- 
ing weather. 

The total quantity of fish landed in 
the Maritime Provinces during Septem- 
ber 1945 amounted to 60,773,800 pounds 
(landed value $2,391,130). The figures 
for October 1945 were 46,543,300 pounds 
(landed value $1,730,657). 

The Nova Scotia lobster season opened 
on December 1, and as a result of the late 
November storms a small catch was re- 
Ported during the opening days of the 
season. Within a week, however, the 
catch appeared to be about normal. In 
mid-December additional bad weather 
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carried some lobster pots out to sea 
which will hamper operations to some 


extent. The price offered to fishermen . 


early in December was 30 cents per 
pound, but with reports of the Boston 
market paying as high as 48 cents per 
pound, several local producers shipped 
directly on consignment, apparently 
forcing local buyers to raise their price 
to 35 cents per pound. 

Some 1,600 men were engaged in the 
lobster fisheries in 1944 and in 1945 some 
authorities estimated the number to be 
as high as 3.000 because of the return of 
a large number of ex-servicemen. 

The Maritime fishermen are greatly 
concerned over the fact that the tariff 
on Diese] engines has not been lifted, 
and contend that this is exercising an 
undue hardship on them. 


ICELANDIC FIsH CATCH 


The Icelandic fish catch for the first 
9 months of 1945 amounted to 254,538 
metric tons, a decrease of about 40 per- 
cent as compared with the 428,891 tons 
caught in the corresponding period of 
1944. 

The summer of 1945 was a difficult one 
for the Icelandic fisheries. The peren- 
nial prize of the fisheries, the north coast 
fat herring, failed to appear in quantity 
sufficient to cover the basic expenses of 
the operation, and the season, which 
ended officially in the last week of August 
1945, fully 3 weeks earlier than in 1944, 
proved to be the worst since 1935. 

On August 25, 1945, the total catch was 
estimated to be one-fifth that of the pre- 
ceding year. At the end of September 
another check was made and the tally 
of the catch appeared somewhat better 
but was still less than one-third the total 
of the 1944 season. 

The unsuccessful herring catch seri- 
ously affected the municipally owned her- 
ring processing factory in Siglufjord. 
The plant, which began operating in 1945 
under municipal ownership after having 
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been idle for several years, suffered a 
heavy loss, 

A commission was appointed by the 
Minister of Labor in mid-September to 
study the need for aid to fish producers 
as a result of the losses incurred through 
the poor herring catch. Their investi- 
gation disclosed that the value of the 
whole catch amounted to only 7,000,000 
crowns ($1,077,000) and that the herring 
industry suffered a direct loss of approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 crowns ($1,846,200). 

About 50 fishing boats continued to 
operate from Siglufjord through the 
postseason month of September 1945, 
in an effort to increase the herring catch 
to fill waiting barrels for shipment to 
Sweden under the existing trade agree- 
ment. The catch was fair and helped to 
raise the north coast total of salted and 
Spiced herring from under 50,000 at the 
season’s close to approximately 75,000 
barrels. 

September catches of Faxa Bay her- 
ring were regarded as moderately good. 
Ordinarily caught and frozen for use as 
bait in the winter white fish season, much 
of the Faxa Bay herring is being cured 
and barreled this year for shipment to 
Sweden and Denmark, who have ordered 
20,000 and 10,000 barrels each, respec- 
tively. In addition, 1,000 tons of frozen 
Faxa Bay herring have been contracted 
for to France. 


Fruits and Vegetables 
ECUADORAN BANANA EXPORTS 


Ecuadoran banana exports during 
November 1945 totaled 71,986 stems, as 
compared with 41,572 stems in November 
1944, according to a reliable trade source. 
Official export statistics for October 1945 
state that 46 242 stems were exported as 
against 92,379 stems in the correspond- 
ing month of 1944. 

Exports of bananas from Ecuador in 
the first 10 months of 1945 totaled 652,780 
stems, as compared with 693,109 stems in 
the corresponding period of 1944. 


FRUIT PRODUCTION IN FRENCH WEST 
AFRICA 


The revival of fruit production in 
French Guinea and the Ivory Coast, 
which was neglected during the war, is 
the hope of the Government General in 
French West Africa. 

The banana was the leading fruit and 
most valuable export product of French 
Guinea prior to the war. That colony 
estimates that it will produce 26,000 met- 
ric tons of exportable bananas in the 
season October 1, 1945, to September 30, 
1946. The French Guinea authorities es- 
timate that with the arrival of fertilizer 
and with an improvement in the market 
and in the transport situation, exports 
could reach 36,009 tons in the 1946-47 
season and 45,000 tons in the 1947-48 
season. This latter figure, if achieved, 
would approximate the prewar (1938-39) 
export figure of 50,000 tons. 

Bananas are raised exclusively on 
plantations, of which those owned and 
operated by French citizens are by far 
the most productive. 

When refrigerated ships ceased to op- 
erate during the war, exports of fresh 
bananas fell to a low of 229 tons in 1943, 
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but there has since been some revival, 
although the market has been limited to 
Dakar. Production of fresh bananas 
amounted to 2,645 tons in 1944, but only 
about 800 tons were exported, all to 
Dakar. 

Many planters have tried drying their 
fruit to permit shipment without re- 
frigeration. Production of dried bananas 
amounted to 2,454 tons in 1942, 923 tons 
in 1943, and 748 tons in 1944. As these 
figures suggest, dehydration of bananas 
has not proved successful. The dried 
banana has been poorly received even 
in fruit-hungry France. The process re- 
sults in a 90 percent saving in weight, but 
it will probably be discontinued when the 
fresh fruit trade is resumed. 

Banana production in the Ivory Coast 
is less important than in French Guinea, 
but the Direction Générale d’Agriculture 
expected an exportable crop of 7,500 tons 
for the 5 months August through De- 
cember 1945. Annual production for the 
1945-46 season is expected to reach 
25,000 tons. To transport the normal 
crop from French West Africa to France 
it is estimated that a fleet of five or six 
fruit ships will be necessary. None were 
operating in November 1945 and at that 
time there was no immediate prospect of 
any being available. 

During the past 5 years the admin- 
istration has endeavored to improve the 
strains. In the period 1939-44, inclusive, 
the government nurseries planted ap- 
proximately 270,000 citrus trees, distrib- 
uted as follows: Lemons, 129,534; 
oranges, 72,220; grapefruit, 41,012; and 
tangerines, 26.901. This is over and 
above plantings made by the Guinea 
planters on their own account. 

Guinea oranges cannot compare in 
quality with those produced in the United 
States and Palestine. Export of fresh 
oranges had only begun in sample quan- 
tities prior to the war. The first ship- 
ment of Fouta oranges in 1930 reportedly 
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was well received in France. In the same 
year a trial shipment of 25 cases of 
Guinea grapefruit was sent to France. 
These were found to contain too many 
seeds. It remains to be seen whether 
the continued experiments in grafting 
will yield a better fruit. As grapefruit 
trees are fewer and more widely scat- 
tered than orange trees, grapefruit is 
not likely to be an important export crop 
for several years, although demand is 
said to have greatly increased in France 
in the years immediately prior to the 
war. 

A product which attained importance 
prior to the war is orange essence, which 
is scraped laboriously from the rinds of 
oranges by natives in the Fouta region. 
Production amounted to 239 tons in 1938. 
It rose to 266 tons in 1942 but dropped 
to 13 tons the following year. In 1944 
the industry revived, with a production 
of 110 tons. Orange essence is a rela- 
tively expensive product, as a liter or 
1.0567 quarts represents the scrapings of 
1,200 oranges, which are discarded when 
the essence is removed. 

The administration and the citrus 
growers are hopeful that a packing plant 
which a French concern intends to es- 
tablish in Conakry for the canning of 
fruit juice and marmalade will benefit 
the industry. The company is en- 
deavoring to obtain the necessary equip- 
ment for the plant, as well as agricultural 
machinery, in the United States. 

Pineapples are raised as a secondary 
crop by a number of French Guinea ba- 
nana planters. In 1938 exports totaled 
66 tons, in 1942, 59 tons; in 1943, 4.8 tons; 
and in 1944, 80 tons. 

Planters and the administration are 
interested in the purchase of American 
tractors, trucks, and farm implements, 
and importers appear to be already ne- 
gotiating with American firms. Only 
the larger plantations could afford the 
necessary capital outlays. Some plant- 














known in the United States. 


the poultry industry. 








Come-Back of Holland’s Poultry Flocks 


Although the 5 years of war and occupation have reduced Holland’s poultry 
fiocks from 26,000,000 to less than 4,000,000, Dutch breeders and officials 
of the Netherlands Department of Agriculture are confident that the poultry 
industry will be restored to its former prominent position in the export mar- 
kets of Europe. Before the war, the Netherlands exported 1,250,000,000 eggs 
a year, half of the country’s total production. The value of its egg export 
was $37,800,000, slightly more than that of the dairy industry, which is better 


One of the main causes for optimism among poultry breeders, says the 
Netherlands Information Service, is the fact that among the flocks that were 
saved from destruction are the very best breeding strains ever produced. 
When the stoppage of grain import made it necessary to use home-grown 
corn for human consumption, the lack of fodder made the slaughter of most 
of the poultry unavoidable. This gradual paring down of the flocks was car- 
ried out with the utmost care and expert selection. As a result, superior 
breeding strains were preserved and are now utilized for the restoration of 


This is evident from official figures on poultry losses. 
breeding poultry farms possessed a total of 950,000 breeding hens and 48,000 
ducks. Of this total of about 1,000,000, some 300,000 are left, indicating a 
loss of 70 percent. The entire poultry stock in Holland sustained a loss of 
85 percent, so that despite the heavy losses, the proportion of the better strain 
is higher than before the war. Small though the remainders are on the 
breeding farms, they all possess a nucleus of superior poultry with high pro- 
duction capacity. . It is for this reason that Dutch breeders are looking with 
confidence to the future, says the Information Service. 
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ers will doubtless purchase such equip- 
ment through their cooperatives. 


POTATO AND BEAN CROPS, UNION OF Soutg 
AFRICA 


The 1945 potato crop in the Union of 
South Africa was slightly larger than 
during the preceding season, but the 
quality was not so good. The export of 
potatoes has, for all practical purposes, 
been discontinued. 

Toward the end of 1945 supplies of 
locally grown potatoes were available in 
very limited quantities and the Food Con. 
troller was again obliged to control ali 
available supplies in the main areas. 

The bean crop of the Union was short 
in 1945, as were other field crops. Pro. 
vision has been made for the importation 
of approximately 100,000 bags of beans, 
of which more than 50,000 bags had ar- 
rived by the middle of November 1945. 
About 227,849 bags of beans are likely 
to be available against normal require- 
ments of approximately 210,000 bags. 

Because of the shortage of other food- 
stuffs in the Union, requirements of beans 
were expected to be above normal. For 
that reason, on the recommendations of 
the Bean Panel, further importations of 
beans were allowed. 


Grains and Products 


Rice Crop, Rio GRANDE DO Sut, Braz 


Preliminary estimates by Rice Insti- 
tute officials place the 1946 rice acreage 
in Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, at or near 
212,000 hectares (1 hectare =2.471 acres) 
and production at 10,000,000 sacks of 50 
kilograms each of rough rice, compared 
with 6,000,000 sacks for the 1944-45 sea- 
son and 9,000,000 sacks for the 1943-44 
crop year. 

Production of the estimated 10,000,000 
sacks of rough rice, or an equivalent of 
350,000 metric tons of hulled rice, in the 
1945-46 season is dependent upon nor- 
mal weather during December 1945 and 
January, February, and March 1946. 

If the 1945-46 crop should reach the 
preliminary estimate of 350,000 metric 
tons of hulled rice, the Rice Institute 
contemplates disposing of it as follows: 
190,000 metric tons to Great Britain, 10,- 
000 tons to other Latin American coun- 
tries, 90,000 tons to other Brazilian 
States, and 60.000 tons to be held for seed 
and consumption within the State of Rio 
Grande do Sul. According to this dis- 
posal forecast there would be no export- 
able surplus available to foreign coun- 
tries other than those mentioned. 

The total amount of hulled rice from 
the 1944-45 crop for export to other 
Brazilian States may reach 1,500,000 
sacks by March 31, 1946, which would 
approximate the 1944 shipments of 1,- 
387,000 sacks rather than the total of 
1,116,666 sacks previously contemplated 
for 1945 by officials of the Rice Institute. 
Approximately 1,000,000 sacks of 60 kilo- 
grams each had been shipped to other 
Brazilian States by the end of November. 

Officials of the Rice Institute state 
that in view of the relatively heavy ship- 
ments to other Brazilian States, it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that any exportable 
surplus will be available from the 1944- 
45 crop. 
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of the 1,048,780 sacks of 60 kilograms 
each of hulled rice available to Great 
Britain through the rice agreement, a 
total of 933,147 sixty-kilogram sacks had 
been shipped by November 30, 1945, leav- 
ing 115,632 sacks to be shipped during 
December. The increase in the hulled 
rice total to Great Britain of 17,000 sacks 
represents extra quantities needed to 
complete shipload lots. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF 
WHEAT FLOUR 


Production of wheat flour in Canadian 
mills in November 1945 amounted to 
9285,317 barrels, as compared with 
9306,607 barrels in the corresponding 
month of 1944. Production in the first 
4 months of the 1945-46 crop year 
totaled 8,579,196 barrels as against 8,343,- 
602 barrels in the corresponding period 
of the 1944-45 crop year. 

Exports of wheat flour in November 
1945 amounted to 1,000,201 barrels bring- 
ing the total for the final 4 months of 
the 1945-46 crop year to 4,125,120 bar- 


rels, as compared with 4,041,431 barrels . 


in the first 4 months of the 1944-45 crop 
year. 


New MILLING PROGRAM INAUGURATED IN 
PALESTINE 


A new milling program was inaugu- 
rated in Palestine during October 1945 
with the approval of the supply authori- 
ties. It provided for a reduction in the 
extraction rate for wheat from 875 to 
80 percent and for barley from 70 to 60 
percent. The resultant flour is reported 
to be superior to any Palestine standard 
flour formerly produced and was wel- 
comed by bakers and the public. The 
consumption figures of bread baked from 
Trans-Jordan wheat flour have shown a 
marked fall in consequence. 

The manufacture of macaroni was par- 
tially released from control to permit 
manufacturers to produce macaroni 
from flour of Trans-Jordan origin in ad- 
dition to the usual macaroni produced 
from special flour supplied by the Gov- 
ernment. 


SURINAM’s RIcE Crop 


Surinam’s 1945 rice crop has been har- 
vested and a yield of 35,200,000 kilograms 
of paddy obtained. This was only about 
23 percent above the 1944 crop of 34,- 
580,000 kilograms of paddy rice. About 
22,000,000 kilograms of clean rice were 
obtained from the 1945 crop. It is esti- 
mated that there will be 20,000 bags of 
100 kilograms each in excess of local 
needs, and that the government will al- 


low this amount to be exported. 


Poultry and Products 
Ecc PropucTION, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Despite an increase of 20 percent in 
the price of poultry foods and reduced 
maize rations, the supply of eggs has been 
well maintained in the Union of South 
Africa and at the end of October 1945 
some 82,000 cases of 30 dozen each had 
been purchased and cold stored by the 
Pood Controller. Thus, the correspond- 
ing figure for the preceding season of 
45,091 cases was nearly doubled and the 
1943-44 “good” season's figure of 89,525 
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India To Have Complete Dye Industry 


India is to have its own dye industry. Recent inquiries by the Associated 
Press of India have established that Tata and Imperial Chemical Industries 
are proceeding with a joint project, previously formed but postponed during 
the war, to organize in India an industry for the manufacture of an entire 
range of dyes and the development of the industry to the greatest extent 


A public company will be formed in which the capital and directorate 
will be predominantly Indian. As the first step, Tata and I. C. I. will 
organize a development company, with a chairman appointed by Tata, to 
undertake the preliminary work and later to promote and manage the 


The plan provides for the furnishing by I. C. I. of all technical informa- 
tion at their disposal during the term of the agreement, which is for 20 
years, thus making available to India data and processes developed over a 


Under the agreement, imports of dyes into India will be progressively re- 
duced as domestic manufacture develops. 
that, until the Indian industry can meet fully the country’s demands, dyes 
made in India and those imported by I. C. I. will be sold jointly, thus making 
available to the consumer a complete range of products. 

The location of the plant has not been announced officially, but it has been 
reported that it will be in the Punjab or Kathiawar. 


A further provision specifies 

















cases had almost been reached by the 
end of October. 

It was hoped that the Union would be 
able to make available some 22,000 cases 
for export to Great Britain shortly. 


Sugars and Products 


Sucar SuPPLY, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Although the sugar distribution pro- 
gram for the Union of South Africa was 
planned for a supply in excess of 600,000 
short tons for the crop year ending April 
30, 1946, recent estimates are that the 
supply will be limited to approximately 
£47,000 tons. 

The reduction in anticipated supplies 
was expected to result in a reduced dis- 
tribution to consumers and might also 
reduce the amount (originally estimated 
at 89,000 tons for the crop year) to be 
made available to the British Ministry 
of Food, 


Iron and Steel 


IMPORTS INTO FRENCH Morocco 


French Morocco imported 8,488 metric 
tons of iron and steel from the United 
States during the first 5 months of 1945. 
There were also some small imports of 
manufactured products, notably 201 tons 
of iron or steel wire cables and 819 tons 
of iron or steel tubes from the United 
States. 


STEEL INDUSTRY, U. K. 


During the fall, all sections of the steel 
industry in the United Kingdom began 
to feel the effects of the deferred de- 
mand created by the war, the British 
press reports. Domestic orders were sub- 
stantial and rapidly increasing, and ex- 
ports were being expanded as much as 
possible without crippling domestic in- 
dustries. 

The weekly average production of pig 
iron during October increased to 146,- 
100 long tons, making an annual rate of 
7,598,000 tons, while the weekly average 


production of steel ingots and castings 
reached 243,100 tons or an annual rate 
of 12,640,000 tons. 

The amount of pig iron produced in 
October was sufficient for current needs, 
although not large enough to permit 
foundrymen to lay in stocks. If greater 
amounts of iron were needed the only 
way they could be obtained was by the 
operation of more blast furnaces. Even 
more stringent regulations had to be 
made in regard to steel semis. The short- 
age of materials compelled rerollers to 
utilize all sorts of defective materials in 
the production of billetts, blooms, and 
other items. However, the first ship- 
ments of steel from the Dominions ar- 
rived and other deliveries were antici- 
pated. 

All of the melting plants were working 
at capacity and it was necessary to main- 
tain steel ingot production at a high 
level to keep the rolling mills supplied. 
The sharp demand for light materials 
in the form of plates, sheets and sec- 
tions began to cause longer delays in 
delivery. Plate mills, which previously 
had been looking for enough orders to 
keep running, were 12 to 16 weeks behind 
in their work. Mills producing black and 
galvanized sheet had orders for a full 
output for an even longer period ahead 
and there was a substantial demand for 
bars, light sections, and strip for ship- 
ment to Norway, Sweden, the Nether- 
lands, and France, as well as exports of 
all kinds of railway equipment. Appli- 
cations from mines for arches, props, 
bars, and other equipment were being 
filed in October and early November for 
delivery during the early months of 1946. 

Special steel and the better class alloys 
were the subject of renewed interest and 
cast iron scrap was reported in ‘great 
demand. Machinery metal was likewise 
on the wanted list, but light metal did 
not go so easily. 

The principal feature of the market 
was the strong demand for basic mate- 
rial. Heavy and chipped mild steel turn- 
ings, as well as basic bundles, were easily 
cleared. Large tonnages of mixed 
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wrought iron and steel were going into 
consumption and there were many in- 
quiries for first-class piling iron and 
short heavy steel for foundry use. 


Livestock 


LIVESTOCK POPULATION, BELGIUM 


The final figures on the number of ani- 
mals in Belgium as of May 15, 1945, indi- 
cate an even greater rise in livestock 
population than was disclosed in the pre- 
liminary census returns. 

During the year ended May 15, 1945, 
the number of farm horses increased 
from 217,928 to 249,826; the number of 
milk cows from 719,367 to 727,831; total 
cattle from 1,492,822 to 1,628,152; and 
hogs from 444,622 to 629,179. It is gen- 
erally believed in informed circles that 
the number of hogs in Belgium in the lat- 
ter part of November 1945 was about 
1,000,000. 

The total slaughter for the third quar- 
ter of 1945, including farm slaughter, 
amounted to 23,594,506 kilograms (1 
kilogram = 2.2046 pounds) of meat. 
This compares with 21,421,712 kilograms 
during the second quarter of 1945, 22,- 
639,596 kilograms during the first quar- 
ter of 1945, and 91,218,856 kilograms 
during the calendar year 1944. 

The 23,594,506 kilograms of meat ob- 
tained from the slaughter during the 
third quarter of 1945 included 21,368,126 
kilograms of beef, 1,595,769 kilograms of 
pork, 176,965 kilograms of mutton, 4,763 
kilograms of lamb, 2,700 kilograms of 
goat meat, and 446,183 kilograms of 
horse meat. 

It should be noted that the official 
slaughter in 1945 was at approximately 
the same rate as in 1944, despite the in- 
creased livestock numbers. The in- 
creased numbers were mostly young ani- 
mals. 

Belgian meat imports continue to be 
far below the Combined Food Board allo- 
cations. Only 9,714 tons were received 
during the 4 months July through Octo- 
ber 1945. 

In the first 10 months of 1945 meat im- 
ports totaled 27,317 metric tons, 13,615 of 
which were for the military and the re- 
mainder for civilians. This includes fat 
backs, meat, and vegetable stew. 

In addition to imports of meat, Bel- 
gium also imported 5,048 cattle in the 
last few months of 1945, most of which 
came from Eire and Denmark. 


Lumber and 
Products 


STOCKS IN BELGIUM 


Both softwoods from Sweden and 
hardwoods from the United States and 
Canada were arriving in Belgium in 
sufficient quantities by November 1945 
to meet most urgent requirements. Ply- 
wood, however, was in very short supply, 
principally because of the lack of glue for 
its manufacture, and it was proposed to 
experiment with substitute materials. 
Stocks of pitprops were very low and 
no ship had been announced for the de- 
livery of any part of the 125,000 tons 
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purchased in the United States. It was 
hoped that imports of pitprops from 
Germany could be increased, since agree- 
ments regarding cutting in German areas 
assigned to Belgium have been concluded 
with British military authorities. 
Belgium expects to have plenty of sawn 
lumber and small wood for building pur- 
poses in 1946, but anticipates difficulty 
in obtaining plywood and pitprops. At 
least 35,000 cubic meters of plywood are 
needed, for which there is no foreseen 
source of supply; and about 400,000 cubic 
meters of pitprops must be imported. 


OUTPUT AND EXPORTS, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


Logs scaled in British Columbia, 
Canada, during October 1945 amounted 
to 325,094,927 board feet as compared 
with 280,677,388 board feet in the corre- 
sponding month of the preceding year. 
The log scale for the first 10 months of 
1945 totaled 2,460,181,595 board feet. 

Poles and piling produced in British 
Columbia in October amounted to 5.,- 
857,009 lineal feet as compared with only 
2,731,444 lineal feet in October 1944. 

A total of 85,618 railroad ties were pro- 
duced during October, bringing the num- 
ber produced during the first 10 months 
of 1945 to 478,543. 

Exports of red-cedar shingles to the 
United States from British Columbia, 
Canada, amounted to 129,990 squares 
during November 1945, as compared with 
127,808 squares in November 1944. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


ECUADORAN MARKET FOR WATER PUMPS 


Ecuador has a rural population of 
1,850,434 and a suburban population of 
100,000 lacking municipal water connec- 
tions, and it is estimated that an urban 
population of 300,000 persons do not have 
water piped to their homes. 

About 50 percent of the population 
lacking modern water supply are Indians 
having a yearly cash income not exceed- 
ing $100 (United States currency). With 
this in view, a conservative estimate of 
the market in Ecuador in the next 10 
years for water systems, farmyard 
pumps, and windmills is given below: 





Farms 420 
Other rural Mw WO 100 0 
Estate ) 25 25 10 
Suburban 100 25 5 
Urban 0M) 0 00) ( 


Total 1. 020 200 800 2 





No water pumps are manufactured in 
Ecuador. Trade sources in Ecuador be- 
lieve that 75 percent of the pumps in use 
are hand pumps (predominantly Ameri- 
can pumps, and a small number of Ger- 
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man make) and 10 percent are electric 
pumps (largely water boosters in cities). 
There is an insignificant number of hy- 
draulic rams and other pumps. 

Most of the farms in Ecuador are con- 
sidered poor prospects for pumping 
equipment as goods for the market are 
not produced on these subsistence home- 
seads. Only about 7 percent of the 
farms, or an estimated 4,000, are clas- 
sified as larger farms, estates, and haci- 
endas engaged in production for market, 
about 200 of which have engine-gen- 
erator sets for the production of their 
own light and power. 

On the sierra, water is not generally 
pumped for stock-watering purposes, 
but it is frequently necessary to use 
pumps for this purpose in the coastal 
area. 

Piped-water distribution systems are 
found in the large cities. In small cities, 
towns, and villages, water is supplied by 
pipes in about 20 percent of the cases and 
in the remainder by individual shallow 


wells, springs, streams, irrigation ditches, 


and barrels carried by mules. Improve- 
ments to the Quito system are expected 
to result in a reliable water supply, and 
the same is expected of projected im- 
provements at Guayaquil where boosters 
frequently are necessary at present. : 

Sales of pumps of European origin 
in normal years have been an impor- 
tant factor in Ecuador’s price market. 
In 1938 Sweden supplied more than half 
of the imports of water pumps for wells, 
and 25 percent of the total came from 
Great Britain, but the United States 
had a substantial lead in sales of all other 
types of pumps. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY NEEDED IN BOLIVIA 


The value of textile machinery and 
equipment needed in 1946 by leading 
plants in Bolivia has been placed at 
$US300,000, plus repair parts valued at 
$US100,000. 

Although the textile industry is im- 
portant to the national economy of Bo- 
livia, the facilities permit production of 
only 42 percent of present consumption. 


MARKET FOR WINE MACHINERY IN MON- 
TERREY AREA, MEXICO 


United States manufacturers and ex- 
porters of machinery and equipment 
used in the preparation of wine for ex- 
port have a moderately good .prospec- 
tive market in the Monterrey area of 
Mexico. The demand is for bottle wash- 
ers, filters, labeling machinery, small pot 
stills, and similar equipment, all of which 
in the past has been supplied by the 
United States. 

There are no distributors or sales 
agents in this area handling machinery 
or equipment for the wine ‘ndustry, so 
it is the usual practice of producers or 
processors requiring important pieces of 
machinery to make trips to the United 
States for the purpose of purchasing ma- 
chinery. 

As distinct from the machinery used 
In the packaging of wines, that used in 
wine production is considered simple and 
tan be manufactured by almost any ma- 
chine shop. A traditional preference has 
been shown for European machinery in 
this class, which constitutes about 65 
percent of that in use. 
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PALESTINIAN MARKET FOR AGRICULTURAL 
MACHINERY 


While the pursuit of agriculture in the 
Jewish sector of Palestine approaches a 
high rate of mechanization, methods used 
in the Arab sector are reported as com- 
paratively primitive. It is estimated that 
the provision of adequate agricultural 
machinery would double Palestine’s out- 
put of agricultural products. There is 
also a good market for hand tools and 
small farm equipment. 

Agricultural machinery imported into 
Palestine from the United States was 
valued at £P17,938 in 1938 and £P26,891 
in 1939. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


BELGIAN IMPORTS 


Pharmaceutical products arrived in 
Belgium in reasonable quantities during 
the first three quarters of 1945, but raw 
materials were still badly needed for Bel- 
gian manufacture. From January 
through October 1945, 13,300 metric tons 
of chemical and pharmaceutical products 
were imported in accordance with ar- 
rangements by the Belgian Economic 
Mission. 

ETHIOPIAN MANUFACTURE AND IMPORTS 


The only pharmaceutical industry in 
Ethiopia is conducted by the Central 
Medical Laboratory, a division of the 
Medical Directorate of the Government. 
This laboratory manufactures certain 
remedies from domestic raw materials. 

The value of imports of drugs into 
Ethiopia during 1945 is estimated at 
$1,212,000 (United States currency). 


IMpPoRTS INTO IRAQ 


Drug products imported into Iraq dur- 
ing 1938 and 1943 (the latest statistics 
available) were as follows: 


Drug Imports Into Iraq 





Commodity 1938 1943 


Alkaloids and their salts, and gluco- 

sides $52 SA00 
Cocaine and its salts 246 
Quinine and other alkaloids of cin- 

chona and their salts 9, 076 6, 404 
Other salts 157 
Sera, vaccines, and bacterial prepara- 

tions. 8, 137 | S06 
Camphor 979 
Glycerine 2,019 2, 849 
Prepared medicaments 2, 889 


Patent medicines 165, 794 | 605, 330 
Other 43,609 | 347, 582 





Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


U. S. Frtms Poputar In U. K. 


Between 60 and 70 percent of all mo- 
tion-picture films being shown in Man- 
chester, England, and vicinity are 
produced in the United States. The ma- 
jority of the films are well received. 
Those to which exception is taken are 
almost exclusively war pictures or educa- 
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tional films which stress the accomplish- 
ments of the United States to the exclu- 
sion of those of other countries. As it has 
been necessary occasionally to cut por- 
tions of such films or not exhibit them at 
all, one exhibitor has suggested that all 
films intended for export be carefully ex- 
amined by a qualified group to deter- 
mine whether they contain anything 
which would cause resentment in the 
people to whom they will be shown. 

Soviet Russia is the only other country 
whose motion pictures have been ex- 
hibited with any frequency in Man- 
chester. It is estimated that there are 
approximately 150 films by Soviet pro- 
ducers available in Great Britain at the 
present time. However, not many of 
these have been considered suitable for 
use in larger theaters. A few rate high 
and have had a good reception, but the 
majority have had little appeal to the 
average motion-picture patron in the 
Manchester area. 

The 125 theaters in Manchester and 
the immediate vicinity are said to be 
filled to capacity at all times. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


PLATINUM PRODUCTION, UNION OF SouUTH 
AFRICA 


The production of platinum in the 
Union of South Africa was steadily step- 
ped up to meet the demands created by 
the war, the foreign press reports. In 
1944 a total of 71,465 fine ounces, worth 
£519,073, was produced. In 1943 the out- 
put amounted to 56,687 ounces and in 
1938, 53,380 ounces. Since 1924, when 
mining was begun on an industrial scale, 
total production of platinum has been 
4,523,852 ounces—all in the Transvaal. 


EXPORTS FROM SOUTH AFRICA 


During the period 1940-44, the Union 
of South Africa exported more than 100,- 
000 short tons of copper, valued at ap- 
proximately £4,000,000, the foreign press 
reports. However, from the standpoint 
of quantity, chrome formed the largest 
mineral export during those years, a 
total of over 800,000 tons, valued at 
about £1,750,000. Other metal imports 
consisted of antimony, amounting to 
11,563 tons, valued at £325,922; manga- 
nese, 958,183 tons, valued at £2,238,967; 
and tungsten, 1,132, £328,502. 

A shortage of mercury in South Africa 
in 1941 led to the development of de- 
posits in the northern Transvaal, the 
production of sufficient quantities for all 
domestic requirements, and the shipment 
of a considerable amount to Southern 
Rhodesia and India. Production up to 
1944 approximated the value of £150,000. 


OUTPUT AND USE OF ZIRCONIUM, U.S. S. R. 


Production of zirconium at the de- 
posits near the old Ukraine town of 
Mariupol, Soviet Russia, will be greatly 
facilitated with the completion early in 
1946 of a refinery and the installation 
of machinery in the zircon mine, the 
foreign press reports. 

Some progress has been made since 
the war in the expansion of the mines. 
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It was reported last November that 
houses for the workers had been com- 
pleted and good progress was being made 
on building a new refinery and work- 
shops and on the installation of ma- 
chines in the mine. 

Until the projected improvements are 
completed, placer-mining methods are 
being used. However, production by this 
method is limited to from 22 to 26 pounds 
per man per shift, since it takes 100 tons 
of earth, washed in between 600 to 800 
cubic meters of water, to secure 1 ton 
of zircon. 

Zirconium is used extensively by So- 
viet industry, as a substitute for the more 
expensive tin oxide, in the manufacture 
of enamelware, for filaments of electric 
light bulbs, for radio tubes, and in the 
production of laminated steels, furnace 
parts subjected to high temperatures, 
and cutting tools. 


CONSUMPTION IN U. K. 


Consumption of virgin nonferrous 
metals in the United Kingdom was for 
the most part lower during the third 
quarter of 1945 than in the preceding 
two quarters of the year, according to 
figures issued by the Directorate of Non- 
ferrous Metals and published in the 
British press. The decline, which re- 
fiected the reduced demand for muni- 
tions in the later stages of the war, was 
particularly evident with regard to cop- 
per and nickel. Amounts of the princi- 
pal metals consumed in each of the first 
three quarters, together with the 
quarterly average for 1944, were as 
follows: 


Consumption of Virgin Nonferrous Metals 
in the United Kingdom 


In tons] 





(uar- 194 
Metal poet 
a First Second Third 
quarter quarter quarter 
Copper 87, 009 81, 105 72, 378 65, 244 
Zine 46, 060 45,411 43, 109 4), 204 
Lead 51, 346 51, 517 55, 2665 55, 274 
Tin 4, 608 3, 949 4, C67 3, 959 
Nickel 3, 005 2, 431 2, 214 1, 966 
Cadmium 44 114 21 101 
Antimony 1, 193 1, 265 1, 548 1, 284 
Cobalt 196 195 168 158 
Manganes¢ 215 144 134 107 





Besides virgin tin, 1,933 tons of scrap 
tin were used during the third quarter 
of 1845. Of the total amount of tin used 
during the quarter, 52 tons went into the 
production of tin compounds and salts, 
compared with 65 tons in the second 
quarter and 46 tons in the first quarter of 
1945. 

Lead, including both virgin and scrap, 
used in the manufacture of sheet and 
pipe production during the third quarter 
amounted to 18,285 tons or an increase 
of about 20 percent over the first two 
quarters of the year. The manufacture 
of batteries took 5,216 tons, lead oxides 
and compounds, 7,879 tons; and white 
lead, 4,904 tons. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MINES, U. S. S. R. 


Considerable development occurred in 
the mining and processing of nonfer- 
rous metals in Kazakhstan, Soviet Rus- 
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sia, during the war, the foreign press 
reports. In this section there were not 
only important increases in the produc- 
tion of metals but the discovery of large 
new deposits. In Jezgazgan the copper 
mines in 1944 increased their output 43 
percent as compared with 1943, and the 
smelters produced 50 percent more 
copper than in 1940. It was found that 
new deposits of tungsten were increased 
by 80 percent and those of molybdenum 
by 25 percent. The existence at Jabagai 
of a large deposit of vanadium ore con- 
taining a high content of radio-active 
substances was also brought to light. 
The manganese mines at Jezdin, which 
were opened up when the Germans oc- 
cupied the Nikopol manganese fields, 
provide manganese for the iron and steel 
mills in the Urals and Siberia, and the 
lead mines at Tekely and Miralimsai, the 
development of which was started during 
the war, furnish the principal source of 
raw material for the lead works at 
Chimkent, which are said to be the larg- 
est in the Union. Meanwhile, increased 
production of lead ore has led to the 
construction of a refinery at Ustkameno- 
gorsk, which was expected to be com- 
pleted during the latter part of 1945. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


LARGER SUPPLIES OF Fats, ALGERIA 


The prospects for more adequate sup- 
plies of fats and oils in Algeria, French 
North Africa, have brightened because 
of the unrestricted manufacture, distri- 
bution, and sale of locally produced olive 
oil, reports the foreigh press. Large 
producers will be obliged to surrender to 
the Department of Supplies, at a fixed 
price, 95 percent of their harvest of 
olives in excess of 1,000 liters. 


SUPPLIES OF FATS AND OILS, FRANCE 


The industrial-fat situation in France 
has been developing satisfactorily. Sup- 
plies in the third quarter of 1945 
amounted to about 25,000 tons, compared 
with 14,000 tons in the preceding quarter, 
reports the foreign press. It is expected 
that in 1946 supplies of about 200,000 tons 
of industrial fats will be forthcoming 
(Consumption amounted to 312,000 tons 
in 1938.) About 90,000 tons of soap fats 
will be available if anticipated imports 
materialize. 

Tallow is still in very short supply, 
domestic monthly production amounting 
to only 200 to 250 tons. Estimated 1945 
production totaled about 30,000 tons, of 
which approximately 12,000 tons were 
produced in France. Total consumption 
in 1944 was 2,300 tons, compared with 
50,000 tons in 1938. An increase in im- 
ports of tallow in 1946 depends on 
whether England allocates to France 
some tallow from British imports from 
Australia. 

There is no production of fish oil in 
France; 900 tons were reported in 
November to have recently been im- 
ported, and further supplies were 
expected. Supplies of linseed oil in 1944 
totaled only 1.500 tons, compared with 
71,000 tons in 1938. The supply situ- 
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ation was expected to improve in the 
latter part of 1945. 

Castor-oil resources in the third quar. 
ter of 1945 were estimated at 500 tons 
During the fourth quarter of 1945, in- 
creased amounts of palm oil, colza oil, re- 
finery byproducts, stearin, and other Oils 
were anticipated. 


ESTIMATES OF OILSEED Crops, Inpi 


The final forecast for the Indian rape 
mustard, and linseed crops of the 1944-45 
season is based upon reports received 
from the Provinces and Indian States 
which represent 95 percent of the total 
area in India under rape and mustard 
and slightly more than 93 percent of the 
total area under linseed. The area in 
India planted to rape and mustard in 
1944-45 was 5,827,000 acres, yielding 
1 071,400 long tons, according to the fina] 
forecast, as compared with 5,364,000 
acres planted in 1943-44, with a yield of 
921,300 long tons. 

The 1944-45 acreage in India planted 
to linseed totals 3,461,000 acres, accord- 
ing to the final forecast, with an out- 
put of 391,000 long tons, in comparison 
with 3,533,000 acres in 1943-44, yielding 
381,009 long tons. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


INCREASE IN EIRE’S IMPORTS 


Eire’s imports of paints and paint ma- 
terials during the first 9 months of 1945 
showed a substantial increase over those 
for the like period of 1944, according to 
official customs statistics. 

Imports of paints, water paints, and 
enamels advanced from 3,000 hundred- 
weight, valued at £10,240, in the period 
January—September 1944 to 4,495 hun- 
dredweight, valued at £13,776, in the cor- 
responding months of 1945. The value 
of imports of varnish increased from 
£434 to £4,129 between the two periods. 

White-lead imports increased in quan- 
tity but decreased in value, amounting 
to 2,405 hundredweight, valued at £7,827, 
in the months January-—September 1945, 
compared with 2,192 hundredweight, 
valued at £8,463, in the first 9 months of 
1944. 

Imports of ochre and earth colors 
amounted to 4.597 hundredweight, valued 
at £5,820, in the 9-month period of 1945, 
compared with 4,377 hundredweight, 
valued at £5,677, in the like months of 
1944. A large increase is shown in im- 
ports of other dry colors—from 9,175 
hundredweight, valued at £22,105, in Jan- 
uary—September 1944 to 24,743 hundred- 
weight, valued at £63,444, in the corre- 
sponding months of 1945 


Petroleum and 
Products 


New REFINERIES EXPECTED TO SUPPLY 
AUSTRALIA’S NEED FOR BITUMEN 


Two oil refineries, capable of supply- 
ing all the bitumen and lubricating oil 
Australia needs, are to be built in Aus- 
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tralia—one in New South Wales and the 
other in Victoria, states the Australian 
press. : . 

The refineries will be operated by the 
Australian Bitumen Refineries, Ltd., a 
new company having a nominal capital 
of £A2,000,000 ‘about $6,396,400) in £1 
shares. The issuance of 1,250,000 ordi- 
nary shares is intended, of which 500,- 
000 will be subscribed at par by an Amer- 
ican company and 750,000 will be offered 
for public subscription in various Aus- 
tralian States. 

The company expects to import 1,- 
000,000 barrels of oil during the first 
year’s operations. This would be suffi- 
cient to meet the bitumen needs of New 
south Wales and Queensland. At the 
end of the second year, the company’s 
two refineries would be supplying the en- 
tire bitumen requirements of Australia. 

From 200 to 300 men will be employed 
at each refinery which will produce lubri- 
eating oil, gasoline, and a range of by- 
products, as well as bitumen. Oil for 
operations is to come from Bahrein 
Island. 


SHALE-OIL FRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA 


Full production of shale oil at the Glen 
Davis project in New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia, is expected to be reached by, the 
end of March 1946, according to a re- 
cent statement of the Australian Min- 
ister for Supply and Shipping. It is es- 
timated that full production will be at 
the rate of approximately 286,000 bar- 
rels per annum. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN BOLIVIA 


The completion of oil well No. 11 by 
YPFB, the Bolivian semi-State petroleum 
organization, has advanced production of 
the field to 125,000 liters daily. Produc- 
tion from well No. 10 in the same field 
increased shipments to Argentina in such 
amounts that extra storage tanks are 
being built there to accommodate larger 
deliveries. 

Plans have been completed by the Bo- 
livian Government for a refinery to man- 
ufacture 100-octane gasoline, to be lo- 
cated probably at Cochabamba. A 6-inch 
pipe line, about 168 miles long, is planned 
from Camiri to Sucre and will carry 
5,000 barrels daily. The two projects will 
cost approximately $12,000,000. 

It was reported in October that in- 
stallations at the Camiri refinery had 
been completed and 72-octane gasoline 
would be produced soon. 


CANADIAN OUTPUT AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Canadian petroleum production 
amounted to 657,200 barrels in Septem- 
ber 1945, a decrease of 27,800 bar- 
rels or 4 percent from output in August 
1945. Production in September 1944 to- 
taled 858,300 barrels. 

Output of natural gas in September 
1945 was 3,697,000,000 cubic feet an in- 
crease of 10 percent over the August pro- 
duction of 3,348,000,000 cubic feet. Out- 
but of natural gas in September 1944 
amounted to 2,782,000.000 cubic feet. 

Average daily output of crude petro- 
leum and natural gasoline in Alberta. 
Canada, during October 1945 amounted 
to 21,037 barrels, a slight increase over 
the September figure of 20,821 barrels, 
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but a distinct drop from the October 1944 
average of 23,744 barrels. 

Canada’s imports of petroleum prod- 
ucts in October 1945 were valued at 
$9,900,000 (Canadian currency), com- 
pared with $9,282,000 in September 1945 
and $10,413,000 in October 1944. 

Exports of petroleum had a valuation 
of $1,544,000 in October 1945, compared 
with $1,237,000 in the preceding month 
and $2,110,000 in October 1944. 


RESTORATICN OF LARGE SYNTHETIC-OIL 
PLANT, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The huge synthetic-oil plant at Most, 
near Brux, in northwestern Bohemia, 
Czechoslovakia, is reported to have re- 
sumed operations, according to the Euro- 
pean press. Now called the Stalin 
Works, this plant was formerly owned by 
the Suddeutsche Kraftstoffwerke A. G. 
and was badly damaged by Allied bomb- 
ings. Partial production was restored 
within a short time after the German 
surrender, and rebuilding has continued. 
Full capacity of the plant, of about 700,- 
000 tons annually, is greatly in excess of 
Czechoslovakia’s liquid-fuel require- 
ments, it is stated. 


IMPORTS INTO FRANCE 


During the German occupation, from 
July 1940 until July 1944, 577,032 metric 
tons of petroleum products, a mere frac- 
tion of France’s normal requirements for 
1 year, were imported into France, ac- 
cording to official statistics cited in the 
British press. 

In this period, imports of gasoline 


totaled 190,663 metric tons; kerosene, 


21,910 tons; lubricating oil, 104,616 tons: 
gas oil, 218,232 tons; fuel oil, 20,725 tons; 
and other petroleum products, 20,886 
tons. 

From the end of 1944 through August 
1945, France received more than 900,000 
tons of petroleum products, it is stated. 


NATURAL GAS TO BE PIPED TO BUDAPEST, 
HUNGARY 


Natural gas from Lispe in southwest- 
ern Hungary will be piped to the Buda- 
pest municipal gas works if present plans 
can be carried out, reports the European 
press. By this means, the gas works will 
be able to provide customers with 75 per- 
cent of the prewar supply volume, it is 
stated. 


REFINERY OPERATIONS IN ITALY 


The only oil refinery operating in Italy 
is at Bari, the others having been prac- 
tically destroyed, according to the Italian 
press. While repair of the refineries is 
unlikely, the importance of restoring 
storage tanks has been stressed, it is 
stated. 

Before the war, several large refineries 
in coastal cities had a combined annual 
capacity of 1,900,000 metric tons of 
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petroleum, while a number of smaller 
plants could handle 950,000 tons. Out- 
put of finished products from these re- 
fineries was equivalent to 80 percent of 
national needs. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, MEXICO 


Mexico’s oil production in July 
amounted to 3,999,232 barrels and in Au- 
gust to 3,664,862 barrels. Exports of 
1,105,593 barrels in July and 1,022,251 in 
August were considerably higher than the 
monthly average of 588,024 barrels for 
the first 6 months of 1945. The 6-month 
production average was 3,460,984 barrels. 

Production in the Tampico area dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1945 was slightly 
higher than in the second quarter, the 
amounts being 9,930,853 and 9,637,965 
barrels, respectively. Daily average pro- 
duction reached a peak in July of 113,- 
697 barrels, but declined to 103,111 in 
September. 

The governmental petroleum organi- 
zation Pemex announced completion of 
new distribution facilities at Punta Pri- 
eta (La Paz), Baja California, at a cost 
of slightly more than $300,000. 


OIL EXPLORATION DISCONTINUED IN NEW 
ZEALAND 


Further investigations for oil will not 
be conducted in New Zealand at present, 
according to an announcement by the 
Ministry of Mines. Drilling has so far 
failed to locate oil in commercial quan- 
tities, it is stated. 


REFINERY CONSTRUCTION, SWEDEN 


The shipping group which owns the 
oil refinery at Nynashamn, Sweden, is 
building a second one at Malmo, to be 
completed early in 1946, according to 
the foreign press. 

The Swedish Cooperative Society is re- 
ported to be planning the construction 
of a refinery. 


Imports INTO SYRIA 


Syria’s imports of gasoline decreased 
considerably in value in 1944 from those 
of the preceding year, amounting to 
£SL1,704,965 and £SL4,808,960, respec- 
tively. Almost the entire amount in 
1944 was received from Palestine. 

Imports of heavy mineral oils, prac- 
tically all from the United States, were 
valued at £SL970,055 in 1944 and £SL781,- 
509 in 1943. Fuel-oil imports, largely 
from Palestine, decreased sharply in 
value in 1944 to £SL122,935 from £SL611,- 
032 in 1943. Gas-oil imports were en- 
tirely from Palestine and were valued at 
£SL11,463,219 in 1944 and £SL661,897 in 
1943. 

Kerosene imported in bulk was sup- 
plied by Palestine and imports were 
valued at £SL1,265,960 in 1944 and £SL1,- 
408,978 in 1943. 


DEVELOPMENT OF OIL FIELps, U. K. 


Production of crude oil in England is 
now running at the rate of about 70,000 
long tons a year, according to the British 
Minister of Fuel and Power. The highest 
output amounted to more than 100,000 
tons in 1943. The oil is of good quality, 
and fields now being worked are expected 
to yield for some years, although at a 
diminishing rate. 
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Since the passing of the 1934 Petro- 
leum Act, 191 prospecting licenses have 
been issued covering in the aggregate an 
area of 30,000 square miles. Eighty of 
these licenses are still in force and cover 
12,800 square miles. Two mining licenses 
are in preparation, and applications for 
a number of new prospecting licenses are 
under consideration. 

Between 1939 and 1943 three small 
fields were discovered in Nottingham- 
shire, and previously there were smaller 
discoveries in Midiothian and Lancashire. 
From 1939 until the end of 1945 about 
400,000 tons of crude oil were produced. 
There is reasonable expectation that fur- 
ther producing structures may be found. 


“WHITE OIL” PropuctTion, U.S. S. R. 


Production of Baku “white oil,” which 
is composed of gasoline and kerosene 
with no tar and is found in large quanti- 
ties on the Apsheron Peninsula, doubled 
during the war years when it was used 
in making the highest grade aviation 
gasoline, says the Soviet press. 

The purest “white oil” comes from the 
Shubany oil wells. Monthly output, 
which is steadily increasing, now equals 
the annual production of 5 years ago, it 
is stated. 


PETROLEUM SITUATION RETURNS TO 
NORMAL, URUGUAY 


Rationing of petroleum products in 
Uruguay ceased in December. With the 
arrival of three cargoes of crude oil, four 
of fuel oil, and one of refined gasoline, 
the petroleum situation, for the first time 
since the start of the war, returned to 
normal. Kerosene rationing was discon- 
tinued on December 15, and controls on 
all other petroleum products were re- 
moved on December 20. 

Automobile traffic increased immedi- 
ately, and allied industries felt the reper- 
cussions. Many private automobiles, laid 
up for several years, reappeared on the 
streets; garages and automobile repair 
shops felt increased activity; and sales 
of agricultural machinery rose. However, 
the acute shortage of tires and tubes and 
the poor prospects of early receipts still 
exercised an adverse effect on the market 
as a whole. 


PRODUCTION IN VENEZUELA 


Petroleum production in western Ven- 
ezuela during the first 10 months of 1945 
totaled 177,134,406 barrels. In October 
the output was 20578,128 barrels, or a 
daily average of 663,811, compared with 
573,466 in September. For the country as 
a whole, average daily production in Oc- 
tober was 989,908 barrels, and this 
amount was expected to be increased to 
more than 1,000,000 barrels in November. 

A new method of drilling in Lake 
Maracaibo has been inaugurated by Cre- 
ole Petroleum Corp., using a complete 
portable drilling unit placed on a barge. 
Several exploratory crews are working 
in new fields in the Maracaibo district, 
one company having three crews and 
three other large companies at least one 
each. 

The 30-unit terminal camp, offices, and 
dock of the Richmond company in the 
southern part of the district will be com- 
pleted in January. Construction of the 
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fresh water pipe line from Coro to Las 
Piedras for the $30,000,000 Shell refinery 
at Punto Cardon is continuing, as well 
as work on the refinery. 


Rubber and 
Products 


EXPORTS AND INVENTORY, LIBERIA 

Crude rubber exported from Liberia in 
October 1945 consisted, in dry rubber 
content, of 1,273,846 pounds of latex and 
5,701,396 pounds of rubber, all exported 
to the United States. 

The rubber inventory, as of October 
31, 1945, was 390 tons of latex and 486 
tons of crepe rubber at Harbel, and 54 
tons of crepe rubber at Cavalla. 


PRODUCTION OF BALATA, SURINAM 


Surinam produced 158,593 pounds of 
balata in October 1945, bringing the total 
for the 10 months of 1945 to 275,531 
pounds. Production during the corre- 
sponding period of 1944 amounted to 
325,150 pounds. 


Scientific 
and Professional 
Equipment 


ADVANCE IN AUSTRALIAN FRODUCTION OF 
GLASSWARE 


The range of scientific glassware now 
being manufactured in Australia includes 
not only flasks, measuring cylinders, bu- 
rettes and pipettes, but special appara- 
tus such as Soxhlet extractors, mercury 
vapor pumps, Dean and Stark receivers, 
and salinity meters the foreign press 
reports. Some of these items were pro- 
duced for the first time during the war. 
The increased range of glassware being 
manufactured domestically may make it 
possible for Australia to cut imports of 
such articles in half, some _ sources 
believe. 


Special Products 


CANADIAN MARKET FOR CEDAR CHESTS 


Canada appears to offer a limited but 
profitable market for high-quality, well- 
advertised cedar chests of United States 
manufacture. 

Ten Canadian firms are reported to be 
engaged in the manufacture of aromatic 
cedar or cedar-lined chests, eight of 
which are in Ontario, one in Quebec, 
and one in Manitoba Province. The 
number and value of cedar chests and 
the value of other wooden chests pro- 
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duced during the 5-year period 193g49 
are shown in the accompanying table, 


Production of Chests in Canada, 1938-49 


{Value in Canadian dollars 1} 








a 
Item 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Cedar chests 
Number 26,101) 26,313) 32,140) 38,824) 3 2 
Value $388, 050 $411, 430 $549, 804)$728. 305 $R3 ou 
Other wood ‘ rod, 642 
en chests 
Value $52, 444) $25, 883) $57, 208) $61 999 
——— 
1 Canadian dollar equals $0.90909 in United States 


currency 
2 Not available 


Trade sources indicate that cedar 
chests, are imported from the Uniteg 
States, although none have become wel] 
known in Canada. 

One popular type of chest has no legs, 
contains a drawer in the base, and has 
the following dimensions: 42 to 44 inches 
long, 20 inches wide, and 20 inches deep, 
Modern, conventional, and period designs 
are about equally favored, the conven- 
tional pattern being perhaps somewhat 
in the lead. Georgian and Queen Anne 
are the preferred period designs. 

National advertising and other sales 
promotional methods are important in 
the sale of cedar chests in Canada. Spe- 
cial wrappings and ribbon ties are said 
to be effective. 

The trade reports that several of the 
leading Canadian-made chests, as well 
as a prominent brand of United States 
chest, said to be manufactured in the 
Dominion on a royalty basis, normally 
are advertised in Canadian magazines 
with a national circulation. 

Retail prices of Canadian-made chests 
range from $30 to $50 Canadian cur- 
rency. Some of the best ones, including 
the well-known United States brand 
mentioned above, sell for prices up to 
$65. Price is thought not to be such an 
important consideration with cedar 
chests as with other kinds of furniture. 

The better-class department and fur- 
niture stores are the usual sales outlets 
for cedar chests. Representation for 
well-known brands occasionally is given 
on an exclusive basis but generally is 
allotted to selected dealers. 

A United States manufacturer wishing 
to enter the Canadian market probably 
would find it preferable to select a few 
of the better department and furniture 
stores in each of the leading Canadian 
cities to distribute his products. 

Since his product probably would not 
be able to compete on a price basis with 
Canadian chests, considerable advertis- 
ing in Canadian national magazines and 
local newspapers would seem to be es- 
sential. Advertising in prominent Amer- 
ican magazines, widely read in the Do- 
minion, is also helpful. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Swiss CoTTON AND Woo. SITUATION 


During the first 9 months of 1945, 6,169 
metric tons of raw cotton were impor 
into Switzerland. Annual prewar con- 
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sumption of cotton averaged 30,000 tons. 

Between April and the end of Septem- 
per 1945, approximately 2,000 tons of 
wool were imported. Annual prewar 
consumption of wool was about 10,000 
metric tons. 

On October 15, 1945, the Swiss Gov- 
ernment abolished the rationing (a 
measure introduced in November 1940) 
of textiles made wholly or partially of 
wool or cotton. Also, Swiss textile man- 
ufacturers now may produce fabrics 
made of pure wool or pure cotton. A 
g-month lapse was anticipated, however, 
before newly imported cotton and wool 
could be processed. 

Export restrictions were not abolished 
in October, and distribution of raw cot- 
ton and wool to the mills was to continue 
under control. 


Cotton and Products 


YARN AND CLOTH PRODUCTION, U. K. 


During September 1945 about 97.400 
employees were engaged in spinning and 
twisting in the British cotton industry, 
and about 96,400 were weaving, according 
to the Board of Trade of the United 
Kingdom. 

In that month about 9,400,000 mule 
spindles and 5,300,000 ring spindles were 
running, and 2,120,000 twisting spindles 
running on cotton. About 218,000 looms 
were running. 

The weekly average of cotton-yarn 
production in September 1945 amounted 
to 11,600,000 pounds; of waste yarns, 
1,150,000 pounds; of spun-rayon yarns 
and mixtures, 520,000 pounds. Ply-cot- 
ton-yarn production ii September was 
on a weekly average of 4,330,000 pounds. 
The weekly average of cotton-cloth pro- 
duction was 28,400,000 linear yards; cloth 
of rayon and mixtures, 5,900,000 yards. 

Consumption of cotton and waste 
yarns was at a weekly average of 9,490,- 
000 pounds and rayon yarns 1,620,000 
pounds. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


BELGIAN SITUATION 


Belgian manufactures of tobacco prod- 
ucts rose from 40 percent of capacity 
in May 1945 to 55 percent in November 
1945. Full prewar capacity will not be 
utilized until financial arrangements are 
made for payment for the necessary leaf 
tobacco imports. 

The trade association for Belgian to- 
bacco manufacturers has drawn up its 
program for purchases in 1946. Total 
Imports of 18,000000 kilograms of to- 
bacco are provided for, large amounts 
being scheduled from the United States 
and the Netherlands Indies. 


SALES OF GREEK TOBACCO 


It is reported from Greece that during 
the third quarter of 1945, approximately 
8,000,000 pounds of tobacco were sold to 
foreign companies, chiefly American. Ac- 
tual shipment was delayed by shipping 
difficulties and art’ficial valuation of the 
drachma which raised domestic prices 
above world levels. 
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TOBACCO PRODUCTION IN INDIA 


The acreage planted to tobacco in 
India and the yields of tobacco in re- 
cent years, according to _ unofficial 
sources, were as follows: 


{rea Planted at End of Year 


{In acres] 





Item 1943 1944 | 1945! 


Flue-cured Virginia type: 


' 
Madras east coast 108, 000 |112,000 | 120, 000 














Mysore State 1,300 | 1, 250 1, 350 
Bihar_... 1, 400 2, 600 | 2, 800 
Baroda @) | @) (2) 
Jhansi 600 700 | 100 
Country air-cured cigarette 
type: | 
Madras east coast 5, 000 | 70, 000 75, 000 
Bihar 8,000 | 12,000 10, 000 
Burley type (east coast 2, 250 750 500 
rurkish type (east coast 30 15 25 
Estimated on the basis of current weekly reports. 
Figures not available; acreage negligible 
Tobacco Yield 
{In thousands of pounds] 
Item 1044 1945 
Flue-cured Virginia type 
Madras east coast 55, 000 52, 000 
Mysore. . 600 460 
Bihar RO) 1, 600 
Baroda (t) | (1) 
Jhansi 300 280 
Country air-cured cigarette type 
Madras east coast 39.000 | 50,000 
Bihar. . 7,006 | 13,000 
Burley (east coast 1, 200 420 
furkish (east coast 1s 10 
Figures not available; quantity very small 





Whale Oil and 
Whaling 


(Continued from p. 8) 


DENMARK 


Denmark, like the Netherlands, nor- 
mally exports large amounts of refined 
whale oil. The available new supply 
averaged 87,000,000 pounds during the 
1935-38 period, of which 59 percent was 
exported. Domestically, whale oil was 
used almost entirely in margarine. In 
1935, Denmark reported, some 30,000,- 
000 pounds—20 percent of total fat in- 
gredients in margarine—was “hardened 
animal oils,” which probably represented 
whale oil. No whale oil was reported as 
used in soap that year. 


UNITED STATES 


In contradistinction to other sizable 
users, the demand for whale oil in the 
United States is as a soap fat. Hydro- 
genated whale oil has the same proper- 
ties in the soap kettle as tallow, making 
a firm white soap which is slow-lather- 
ing unless combined with oils such as 
coconut and others in the lauric acid 
class. In prewar years 99 percent of 
the factory consumption of whale oil was 
in soap, with negligible amounts used in 
shortening. None was used in mar- 
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garine. Small quantities were used in 
paints and varnishes, cutting oils and 
greases, and other miscellaneous prod- 
ucts. 

During the war nearly all our new sup- 
plies were of sperm oil for specialized 
uses, and the soap kettle was bypassed. 
In normal times whale oil represents 
about 3 percent of all fats going into the 
soap kettle. 

There was no production of whale oil 
by United States firms in 1945, although 
there are shore stations in Alaska and 
northern California. The United States 
in the thirties did operate two factory 
ships, the Frango and the Ulysses, but, 
as a result of high operating costs and 
regulations requiring the catcher boats 
as well as the factory ships to be of 
American registry, one vessel was sold 
abroad in 1939 and the other was dis- 
mantled in 1941. It seems apparent that 
only through a reduction in import du- 
ties, or relaxation of restrictions on 
whaling vessels operating for the United 
States, will our use of whale oil be in- 
creased. 


United States: Factory Consumption of 
Whale and Sperm Oil 


{Million pounds] 





In lubricat- 





ing oils and 
Year Total In soap | greases and 
| other prod- 
ucts 
1933 46 45 ] 
1934 35 34 | l 
1935 31 28 | 3 
1936 35 33 2 
1937 70 65 5 
1938 71 | 66 | 
1939 59 52 7 
1940 27 19 8 
1941 18 7 1] 
1942 30 22 Ss 
1943 Is (*) i8 
1444 16 (1) 16 
Less than 44 unit 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 


International Cooperation 


The whaling industry has _ several 
characteristics which have led to the 
growth of international cooperation in 
this field. There has been a sharp de- 
cline in the numbers of whales of cer- 
tain varieties and in certain areas, in- 
dicating the exhaustible nature of the 
raw materials if nations exploit them 
without control. The international 
character of the seas where whaling 
takes place makes control by any one 
nation impossible. 

Norway and Great Britain worked to- 
ward international cooperation, and 
progress was made during the thirties, 
with the League of Nations playing a 
major role. The International Agree- 
ment for the Regulation of Whaling for 
the 1937 season, with its provision for 
continuance if a majority of the con- 
tributing governments desired it, was 
the most salutary result. Amendments 
were made for the 1938-39 season. 
Nothing further was done during the 
war years until a new protocol was signed 
in February 1944 by seven nations, in- 
cluding the United Kingdom, Norway, 

(Continued on p. 43) 
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Related Announcements: 


(Developments reported to Exporters’ 
Service Section up to Monday, Jan- 
uary 28, 1946) 


The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletins: 


No. 309—Current Export Bulletin No. 309, 
January 23, 1946 


1. Discontinuance of Selected Destinations 
Clearance Procedure 

A. Effective immediately, the Department 
of Commerce announces the discontinuance 
of the Selected Destinations Clearance Pro- 
cedure, as set forth in Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule No. 19, pages 63 and 64. 

B. Applications for export licenses cover- 
ing shipments to the following destinations 
should be submitted, therefore, in accord- 
ance with the general procedure regarding 
the submission of applications for individual 
export licenses, as set forth in Comprehen- 
sive Export Schedule No. 19, pages 22-38: 
Eire 
Portugal 
Portuguese Atlantic Islands, i. e., 

Sao Thome’, Azores, Madeira, 

Verde Islands 
Portuguese Guinea 
Spain (including Fernando Po and Balearic 

Islands) 

Spanish Atlantic Islands, i. e., Santa Cruz, 

Grand Canary, and other Canary Islands 
Spanish Morocco 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Tangier 


Principe, 
and Cape 


C. Exporters are reminded that with the 
discontinuance of this special procedure, 
blockade control permits are no longer re- 
quired for the exportation of specific articles 
and materials to certain of the Selected 
Destinations formerly subject to the block- 
ade control permit procedure, and such ap- 
plications may be submitted without waiting 
for notification from the Department of Com- 
merce to do so. However, during the first 
calendar quarter of 1946, preferential con- 
sideration will be given insofar as possible to 
those license applications which are «sup- 
ported by blockade control permits issued 
prior to this announcement. This action, 
of course, does not alter the controls which 
other countries may exercise with respect to 
imports. Exporters are reminded that failure 
to comply with such regulations may sub- 
ject their shipments to the risk of confisca- 
tion. 

D. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 19, 
pages 63 and 64, Section II, Part 9, is amended 
to delete title C thereof. 


Il. Commodities Ezcepted From General In- 
Transit License GIT 


A. The Office of International Trade an- 
nounces that, effective immediately, the list 
of “excepted commodities” to the General 
In-Transit License GIT procedure, as set 
forth in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 
19, Title D, Item 2 (b), pages 25-26, is 
amended to read as follows: 


Schedule Schedule 


Commodity B No. L No. 
Aircraft parts, equipment, 
and accessories other 
than those listed in the 
President’s Proclamation 
of Apr. 9, 1942__---- an All — 
Monazite sands_______--_- 664598 €80 
Thorium metals and al- 
eS eee es 664998 685 


Schedule Schedule 


Commodity B No. LNo 
Uranium ores and concen- 
trates - : 664598 680 


(It should be noted that thorium metals 
and alloys have been added to the list.) 

B. Exporters are cautioned that in-transit 
shipments of many commodities are subject 
to the control provisions of War Food Order 
€3, as amended, issued by the U. S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, or General Imports 
Order M-63, as amended, issued by the 
Civilian Production Administration. The 


deletion of commodities from the above list 
and the other provisions of the General In- 
Transit License GIT in no way affect the re- 
strictions applicable to the importation for 
transshipment of commodities controlled by 
those orders 


III. Extension and Amendment of Limited 
Production License for Trucks and 
Passenger Cars 

A. The Office of International Trade an- 
nounces that outstanding Limited Produc- 
tion Licenses covering the exportation of new 
passenger cars, highway type trucks, bus 
chassis, or truck tractors produced during 

1945 for export under Civilian Production 

Administration Limitation Order L-—352, are 

extended to cover the same type of vehicles 

produced for export in the first quarter of 

1946. The validity of the Limited Produc- 

tion Licenses is extended for thirty days after 


No. 310- 


Current Export Bulletin No. 310, January 23 


February 2, 1946 


the first quarter. Exportations may there 
fore be made against the license through 
April 30, 1946. 8 

B. If the production for export thro 
the first quarter of 1946 under Limitation 
Order L-352 exceeds the amounts shown 
on the outstanding Limited Production Li- 
cense, a request for an amendment coverin 
this excess may be submitted to this office 
in accordance with existing procedure. (See 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 19, Sec. 
tion II, Part 4, Title A, Item 4, page 52.) 

C. Manufacturers of passenger cars and 
trucks, etc., who have produced for export 
under Limitation Order L-352 and who 
have not obtained a Limited Production Li. 
cense covering such production, may apply 
for this license at this time (See Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 19, Section ry 
Part 4, Title A, Item 2, page 52.)! 


ugh 


IV. Export Program for Cotton Piece Goods 
for China, First Quarter 1946 

A. The Office of International Trade an- 
nounces the establishment of an allocation 
of cotton piece goods for China for the first 
quarter of 1946, totaling approximately 10,- 
000,000 yards. This allocation is in addition 
to the export program for cotton plece goods 
and cotton fabricated products for the first 
quarter 1946 which was announced in Cur. 
rent Export Bulletin No. 306 (ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for January 19) 

This allocation for China is divided into 
approximately equal proportions among the 
following classes of carded yarn fabrics: 

Class 13 Sheeting (coarse); 

Class 14 Sheeting (medium); 

Class 15 Sheeting (wide), bed sheets and 
pillowcases; 

Class 16 Drills, twills and sateens. 

B. Export license applications to be charged 
against the first quarter quotas for cotton 
piece goods must be submitted prior to the 
close of the second month of the quarter 
(February 28) in order to allow sufficient time 
for processing 


1946 


REVISIONS IN THE POSITIVE LIST 


A. Additions 
positive list of commodities 


—Effective January 29, 


the following 
(See Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 19.) 


1946, 


commodities are added to the 

















Depart- GLYV dollar 
ment of Ir ng mle value limits 
Com- se , and related country group 
merce _— mod 
Schedule ip 
B No k I 
151100 Coffee, green Pou FOOD 2 210 10 
14200 Petroleum and petroleum jelly (all grades j PETI 100 None 
505000 Mineral oil, white, for industrial purposes (except as blend- Gallor PETIT 10) Non 
ing agent 
664510 Ores and concentrates n. e. s.: Bismuth Matte ‘ Pour rINI l 1 
residues and base bullior 
664910 Metals and alloys in primary forms, n. ¢ Bismutt dk rINI 1 1 
metals and alloys 
811300 White mineral oil Crallor PETR 100 None 
B. Deletions.—Effective immediately, the 
following commodities are removed from the Depart 
positive list and placed on general license 
for exportation to all destinations in Con ( lit 
Group K. “ew 
schedule 
B No 
Depart- 
ment of RNS Amm um cl rice sal ammonia 
Com- Commod &G000 Ammonia, anhyvd 
merce " Zine oxic 
Schedule 841100 | Zin . , , 
BN : PALE Acetviene black 
0 
’ 3 tequire individual license to all destinations 
206600 | Solid tires for automobile sand trucks Formerly on general license to other American Repub- 
206700 | Solid tires, other nt Argentir 
2598 | Other zricultural insecticide fungicides lics, except Argentina ’ , Cc 
ania 5 1 ctv cmgpe Ss ars : New GLV Dollar Value Limits.—See Part ©, 
and similar preparations and materials, Changes in General License GLV Value 
dry or liquid basis containing | percent Any of the preparation ntaining less than 1 percent 
more DD dichlorodiphenyltrichloro DDT are already under general license to Group K 
ethane destination 
8206) | Household and industrial insecticides, exter stina } 


minators, and repellents (in liquid, 


or more DDT 
ethane 


831000 | Methanol 
835904 Potassium carbonat« 
837998 Sodium peroxide 


See footnotes at end of table 


paste, 
powder or solid form) containing 1 percent 
dichlorodiphenyltrichloro- 


' The requirements set forth in Subject Ill 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget under date of January 17, 1946, and 
approval number BB 41-R768, in accord- 
ance with Regulation A pursuant to the 
Federal Reports Act of 1942 
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Cc Changes im General License GLV Val- 
yes—The following changes in General Li- 
cense GLV values are effective January 29, 


1946: 





———— 
GLYV dollar value limits 
Dept. 
tea 
merce Commodity 
Sched- 
ule B 
No. Old | New. Old | New 


Group k Group E 


151100 Coffee, grecn 100 10 25 10 





Sa 


D. Shipments of any commodities removed 
from general license or whose GLV dollar- 
value limits have been reduced, as a result 
of the provisions of parts A or C above, 
which were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard 
the exporting carrier, or in transit to ports of 
exit pursuant to actual orders for export 
prior to the effective date of change may be 
exported under the previous general license 
provisions 





~ News by COUNTRIES — 





(Continued from p. 27) 


establishments and special storage and 
transshipment installations. 

The second law provides that new in- 
dustrial and commercial business in the 
categories subject to nationalization may 
be established by anyone fulfilling cer- 
tain legal requirements, and that such 
new business enterprises will constitute 
inviolable private property which may 
be disposed of in accordance with the 
regulations in force, even if they employ 
more than 50 persons, 

The law emphasizes that the State will 
assure owners of enterprises covered by 
this law freedom of development and as- 
sistance in their economic activity with- 
in the framework of the general national 
economic program. 

Commenting on these laws the Polish 
Minister of Industry pointed out that 
Poland must cease to be a colony of for- 
eign capital which, before 1939, con- 
trolled 52 percent of the country’s min- 
ing and smelting industry, 87 percent of 
the textile, 66 percent of the electrical, 
and 59 percent of the chemical indus- 
tries, as well as 81 percent of the public 
utilities. He emphasized that the na- 
tionalization program provides for com- 
pensation for business enterprises owned 
by Polish citizens or citizens of friendly 
countries, while ex-German business, es- 
timated at about two-thirds of the total 
volume and three-fourths of the total 
value of property involved, will be taken 
over by the State without compensation. 

He explained that the nationalization 
program when put into effect would af- 
fect approximately 10 percent of all em- 
ployed persons in Poland including peas- 
ants, 25 percent of all persons engaged 
in nonagricultural occupations, and 40 
percent of all persons engaged in all in- 
dustries and handicraft. Thus, he 
states, only the most basic industries will 
be taken over by the State leaving much 
room for private initiative in the non- 
nationalized economy of the country. 
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El Salvador.—Notice of applications 
for registration of the following trade- 
marks was published on the date indi- 
cated in the Diario Oficial. Opposition 
must be filed within 90 days from date of 
publication: 





Date of 
Trade-mark Product publica- 
tion 
1945 
Mineral Spring Medicinal, pharmaceu- Dec. 17 
Health Granu- tical, and veterinary 
lates products 
Caldecium do Dec. 18. 
Tetmosol Medicinal, pharmaceu- Do 
tical, and veterinary 
products, chemicals, 
disinfectants, and in- 
secticides 
Avion do Do. 
rrilene do Do 
Paludrine do Do. 
Cetavion do Do 
Rhodia Pharmaceuticals, per- Dee. 26. 
furnes, soaps, chemi- 
cals, veterinary sup- 
plies 
Sonery! do Do 
Acetylarsan do Do 
Soludagenan do Do 
Neptal do Do 
Alerginol Pharmaceuticals Do 


Cosmos Drewsen Chemical and pharma- Do 
Raun & Co., Dro- ceutical products 
gueria, San Sal- 
vador 

El Cometa rextiles, clothing, china, Do 
flour, cement 





Argentina.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 


Trade-Mark Applications 
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was published in the Boletin Official of 
January 8, 1946. Opposition must be 
filed before February 11, 1946: 


Trade-mark Class No. and product 


TANG ss ai tkn > Pucks 13—-Entire class 
ee ae eee Fm ae Sy te 4—Entire class 


Guatemala.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 40 days from 
date of first publication: 








Date of 
Trade-mark Class No. and product kata 
tion 
Vycor 1—Glassware Dec. 22, 
1945 
Hold-Bob 40—Hairpins Do. 
lodatol 6—Chemical _ prepara- Do. 
tions. 
Caldecium do Dec 24, 
1945 
Sulphemezathine 6-——Pharmaceutical pro- Do. 
ducts. 
Panderia La Mejor Commercial name—Bak- | Jan 9, 
ery. 1946 
India.—The enforcement date on 


which section 68 of the trade-mark law 
of India of 1940 which came into force, 
has been extended 1 year until January 
1, 1947. After that date the word “reg- 
istered” may not be used on trade-marks 
unless the trade-marks have been reg- 
istered in India. 





Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Train-Ferries in Service of State Rail- 
ways.—On October 1, 1945, a new train- 
ferry of 3,000 tons displacement, the 
motorship Malmohus, was put into serv- 
ice by the Swedish State Railways on 
the route between Malmo and Copen- 
hagen, the Danish capital, according to 
the foreign press. The vessel is claimed 
to be the most modern of its kind. The 
trip of 18 nautical miles is made in about 
80 minutes. Accommodation has been 
provided for 1,800 passengers, who may 
remain overnight on the ship if desired. 
Radiotelephone service to any place in 
Sweden or Denmark is available. 

The new ship, which was laid down 
early in 1943 and launched in October of 
the same year, replaces the old Malmo 
which had been in service since 1900 and 
which will be used as a stand-by only. 
With the increasing traffic on this route 
(before the war 250,000 passengers and 
about 100,000 tons of goods were for- 
warded annually) there has been a great 
demand for a ferry with a larger capac- 
ity than the Malmo which had a dis- 
placement of only 1,600 tons and a power 
of 1,800 hp., compared with 3,000 tons 
and 5,800 hp., respectively, of the new 
ship. 


The Swedish State Railways now have 
at their disposal five train-ferries. In 
addition to the two above mentioned, 
there are the steam ferries, Drottning, 
Victoria, and Konung Gustaf V of 3,300 
gross tons, and the ice-breaking ferry 
Starke of 2,950 tons, all normally oper- 
ating on the Trelleborg-Sassnitz line. 
In addition, the State Railways own a 
few passenger vessels, which supplement 
the train-ferry traffic between Malmo 
and Copenhagen. 


Venezuela 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Paint Diluents and Solvents: New 
Tariff Classification.—According to Res- 
olution No. 2, of the Ministry of the 
Treasury (Ministerio de Hacienda) of 
Venezuela, published in the Gaceta Ofi- 
cial of January 8, 1946, letter “Q” has 
been added to Item No. 382 of the Tariff 
Schedule as follows: 

No. 382. Industrial preparations 
(PreparaciOnes industriales): (Q) Sol- 
vents and diluents for paints, not speci- 
fied, 0.40 bolivares per gross kilogram. 

NoTe.—-This designation includes only 
those industrial preparations obtained by 
mixing commercial chemicals and whose 
composition may contain petroleum deriva- 
tives in a proportion of less than 50 percent. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


. Reconsideration of Quotas on Silver-Fox Furs 


(DEPARTMENT OF STATE PRESS RELEASE No. 
57, OF JANUARY 24, 1946) 


Consideration is being given to the 
question of whether the emergency con- 
ditions with respect to the marketing of 
silver- or black-fox furs and skins which 
resulted in the supplemental trade agree- 
ments with Canada relative to these ar- 
ticles, signed in 1939 and 1940, have 
ceased to exist or have substantially 
changed. 

Shortly after the outbreak of war in 
1939 several European markets which 
previously had absorbed large quantities 
of silverfox furs were practically closed, 
largely because of the need of govern- 
ments to conserve foreign exchange for 
essential supplies. This resulted in much 
larger quantities becoming immediately 
available for the remaining markets of 
the world, especially the United States, 
and there was attendant demoralization 
of marketing conditions. A supplemental 
trade agreement was therefore negoti- 
ated in Canada in December of that year 
providing that the total number of silver- 
fox furs which might be entered into the 
United States per year should not exceed 
100,000. To prevent evasion of the quota 
the restrictions were applied also to live 
silver foxes, parts of furs, and articles 
made of furs. The rate of tariff duty on 
silver-fox furs was reduced from 372 to 
35 percent ad valorem during the contin- 
uation of the quota. 

A second supplementary agreement 
was signed in December 1940, and re- 
mains in effect. This agreement con- 
tinued the basic quota of 100,000 silver 
foxes and furs and the 35 percent rate of 
duty but provided for changes in detail. 
Separate quotas were provided for parts 
of silver-fox furs, piece plates made 
therefrom, and articles wholly or in 
chief value of such furs. 

The present quota of 100,000 is allo- 
cated during the first 5 months of each 
quota year so that Canada is granted 70 
percent of the permissible imports and 
all other countries the remaining 30 per- 
cent. After the end of such 5 months 
unfilled portions of the quota may be 
filled by imports from any source. 

The agreement provides that either 
Government, after consultation with the 
other, may terminate it on 90 days’ notice 
should such Government decide that the 
emergency conditions which gave rise to 
the agreement have ceased to exist or 
have become substantially modified. 
Moreover, the share of the quota allotted 
to Canada may be changed by mutual 
agreement; and the entire quota ar- 
rangement may be terminated at any 
time by agreement between the two Gov- 
ernments. It is provided that upon ter- 
mination of the supplemental agreement 
the rate of duty on silver-fox furs re- 
verts to 3742 percent ad valorem, as fixed 
in the trade agreement between the 


United States and Canada signed Novem- 
ber 17, 1938. 

In view of the steps taken since VE-day 
toward a resumption of commercial ac- 
tivity in Europe, the present is deemed 
an appropriate time to reexamine the 
whole situation regarding silver-fox furs, 
with a view to determining whether an 
emergency Still exists. 

Any person desiring to submit any in- 
formation or views with respect to the 
foregoing should present them to the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
in accordance with the announcement 
issued by that Committee today, a copy 
of which is attached 


COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY 
INFORMATION 


TARIFF COMMISSION BUILDING 
EIGHTH AND E STREETS, N. W 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


Public Notice 


Reconsideration of Quotas 
#° On Silver-Fox Furs 


Closing date for submission of briefs— 
February 25, 1946. Closing date for ap- 
plication to be heard—February 25, 1946 
Public hearings open—March 7, 1946. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation hereby gives notice that all in- 
formation and views in writing, and all 
applications for supplemental oral pres- 
entation of views in regard to the ques- 
tion whether the emergency conditions 
with respect to the marketing of silver- 
or black-fox furs and skins which re- 
sulted in the supplemental trade agree- 
ments with Canada relative to these ar- 
ticles, signed on December 30, 1939, and 
December 13, 1940, have ceased to exist or 
have become substantially modified, shall 
be submitted to the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information not later than 12 
o'clock noon, February 25, 1946. Such 
communications should be addressed to 
Chairman, Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation, Tariff Commission Building, 
Eighth and E Streets, N. W., Washington 
a0, D. C. 

A public hearing will be held beginning 
at 10 a. m. on March 7, 1946, before the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
in the hearing room of the Tariff Com- 
taission in the Tariff Commission Build- 
ing, where supplemental oral statements 
will be heard. 

Ten copies of written statements, either 
typewritten or printed, shall be sub- 
mitted, of which one copy shall be sworn 
to. Appearance at hearings before the 
Committee may be made only by those 
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O. E. Heskin (“Norway's Merchant 
Marine”’).—Born Portland, N. Dak. B.A 
from Luther College; M. A. University 
of Minnesota; Ph. D. University of Min. 
nesota, 1937. From 1927 to 1938 an in- 
structor at the University of Minnesota; 
1938-43 assistant professor, University of 
Florida. With the Alien Property Custo- 
dian 1944; Bureau of the Census 1944: 
Office of Price Administration 1943 and 
1944. Appointed senior economic anal- 
yst, May 16, 1945, at Oslo. 


Charles E. Lund (“Whale Oil and 
Whaling”).— Born New York City. 
Twenty years’ experience in wholesale 
and retail food industries in the New 
York area. With the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce since 1934 
Chief of the U. S. Vegetable Oil Mission 
to Brazil, which at the request of the 
Brazilian Government in 1942 inspected 
areas producing raw materials and also 
processing facilities in that country; de- 
tailed recommendations were incorpo- 
rated in a published report. Author of 
a number of articles and lectures deal- 
ing with fats and oils. Currently Chief, 
Foodstuffs, Fats, and Oils Division, Com- 
modities Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce. 
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(Continued from p. 14) 


geria, a naval supply depot, cold-storage 
facilities, and improved property in the 
port area which had been used as a 
motor-vehicle pool, all located in Oran. 

Other sales in that general area were 
made to the American Joint Distribution 
Committee, UNRRA, and Newsweek 
magazine 





Plans have been made to erect a new 
factory at Swords, County Dublin, Eire, 
for the production of fine tweed for 
neckwear, according to the Irish press. 





persons who have filed written statements 
and who have within the time prescribed 
made written application for a hearing, 
and statements made at such hearings 
shall be under oath. 

By direction of the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information this 24th day of Jan- 
uary 1946. 

Epwarp YARDLEY, Secretary. 


Washington, D. C. 
January 24, 1946. 
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Whale Oil and 
Whaling 


(Continued from p. 39) 
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Note.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 
with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 


Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
gourdes to a dollar. 


and the United States (later renegoti- 
ated because of nonratification by Eire). 
This was to cover the first season to be 
established following the war, and ap- 
plies to 1945-46 operations. Under the | Average rate 
agreement, the normal whaling season | Peknies = 





Latest available quotation 



































| : 
> arc was alte | | | : Approxi- 
from apaureted . to -— ni “es gi Country | Unit quoted | Type of exchange | } ——— mate 
to the peri rom November oO | 1943 (an- | 1944 (an-| 1945 Rate | @duiva- Dat 
March 24. | nual) | nual) | (month- lent a e 
The protocol for 1944 incorporated, | ly) | | Ba 
| for the first time in an international ee Ses a Cee ass & sided 
agreement for the regulation of whaling, Argentina_| Paper peso Omicial A re, 8.73 3.73 we 3. 73 $0. 2681 Nov. 26, 1945 
imitati . | Official B : naka 4.2 4. 4. 23 4. . 2364 0. 
an annual limitation on the number of ¢  ;ed wee ameme | 4.94 4.94 4.94 4.94 * 2094 Do. 
whales that can be killed during com- | Free market RS £06 +o 4. 03 4. 08 . 2451 - Do. 
: eine’ “Cti "< Bolivia....| Boliviano...| Controlled. .....------ 42.9 42. 42.42 | 42.42 . 0236 | Oct. 31, 1945 
and mercial ope rations in Antarctic waters. a te Rint 45. 42 51.80 | 60.00 | 61.00 0164 
City The limitation is based on so-called Brazil Cruzeiro ! Official. TEL a aa PE SON 46, 39 16. 80 16.50 | 16.50 0606 | Oct. 15, 1945 
. FS an Olin vind . ~y. | Free market........... 19. 19. 5 19. 50 19. 50 . 0513 Do. 
sale blue-whale units, which would be ex Special free market....| 20.43} 20.20] 20.00 | 20.00 ‘0500 Do. 
ae redominant source of oil at the Chile Peso i oacetrictictrsin'ecikg 19. 37 “19.37 19. 37 19. 37 -0516 | Oct. 31, 1945 
New | ing the p 
2 : eR Export draft.......... 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 . 0400 Do. 
eign present time. The calculated blue- Free market.......--.|  32.37|  31.85| 33.25 | 32.85 0304 Do. 
1934, whale unit is: 1 blue whale~2 finbacks, “D. P.” 3. soawede 31.00 31.00} 31.00 | 31.00 - 0323 Do. 
a | ‘ “— 6 sei whales Colombia... , eee -| Commercial bank---..| 1.75 1.75 1.75 1. 746 5727 Do. 
sion or 24% humpbacks, or 6 sei whales. | Bank of Republic. ____| 1.76 1. 76 1.76 | 1.755 . 5698 | Sept. 30, 1945 
the The total number of whales caught in ; ne Carb... eae 1.76 | 7 i -Ls 1. 83 a Do. 
“ear saan SostaRica.| Colon .| Uncontrolled__- -| q 5. 5.72 5.72 17 0. 
cted the Antarctic is not to exceed 16,000 | | Controlled...........- | 5.62 5. 62 5.62 | 5.62 .1779 Do. 
also blue-whale units which would be -ex- Cuba.... fox. Pi, Pree. woncnenssengel 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0000 | Nov. 30, 1945 
Mi ae Ecuador... .| ®ucre .--| Central Bank (official).| 14. 10 14.06 | 413.77 |413.77 | .0726 | Nov. 16, 1945 
; de pected to yield 1,500,000 to 1,600,000 Honduras.| Lempira._.-| Official.......-........| 2.04 204| 204 | 2.04 4902 | Nov. 30, 1945 
Tpo- barrels, compared with the 1938-39 catch Mexico....| Peso........| Free............... é 4.85 4.85| 486 | 4.86 2058 Do. 
yr of arrels. This provision was Nicaragua.| Cordoba ta 5.00 5.00} 5.00 5. 00 2000 | Dec. 29, 1945 
eal of 2,800,000 ba i ae ae ae Curb.........-..-.....| 816] 673) 630 | &60 1786 | Do. 
a definite conserva ion easu ¢ mS a Paraguay..| Paper peso i eee i 4 Spe SEALS SUES in Sere eee 
hief, sult of the analysis of the statistics cov- Guarani jn 2d0.... alee 3. 10 | 311; 312 | 3.12 . 3205 | Oct. 31,1945 
. . seal bpes Ahr wage: ; eru......| Sol_. Sh eee ae 6. 50 6.50} 6.50 | 6.50 . 1538 | Nov. 30, 1945 
/om- ering recent seasons which showed a Salvador_.| Colon siilibitaaniiniche 250| 250| 260 | 2.50 . 4000 Do. 
onal sharp decline in number of blue whales. Uruguay..| Peso --| Controlled 1.90 1.90 1.90 | 1.90 . 5263 | Jan. 2, 1946 
p »@ tj thale Free: \ 
With evidence of the exhaustion of whale | Imports..........- 1.90 1.9} 190 | 1.90 | — .5263 | Oct. 31,1945 
fisheries in the past in mind, sound prin- | _ Other purposes §..|........--] 1. 85 1.785 | 1.785 . 5602 | Do. 
ciples of conservation demanded limita- Venezuela Bolivar ww i pet aa 3. = | 3. 35 3.35 | 3. 35 | - 2985 | Dee. 27, 1945 
tion on the catch. Whales do not re- tay eked Cat see Reucs Wie Seen 


produce rapidly. Most of them seem to 
bear offspring only every 2 years and 
some every third. Therefore the biolo- 
gists do not expect that the decrease in 
whaling activities during wartime will 
have made for any sizable increase in 
ae whale numbers. 

The International Agreement also for- 





! Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the ‘unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 

2 Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 

§ New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. Paraguayan central bank establishes a “legal rate” from which 
buying and selling rates may vary by | percent. Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 
the dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 

* A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 


respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted in 
effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 








; 5 In effectiince July 25, 1944. ‘ 
bids the killing of certain (1) species of Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United State 
yrage whales, (2) whales below certain mini- into Argentina 
1 the mum lengths, or (3) those within spec- 
as a ified areas. Provision is also made for 
ran. the compiling of statistics on whaling 
were operations and for enforcement of regu- . transfer of passengers to smaller vessels 
ution lations. fe at Corrientes, Argentina. 
week On November 20, 1945, a conference 
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was held to discuss modifications in the 
agreement with respect to the 1946-47 
whaling season when more factory ships 
are expected to operate. The confer- 
ence was attended by representatives of 
Australia, Canada, Denmark, France, 
Mexico, the Netherlands, Newfoundland, 
New Zealand, Norway, the United King- 
dom, the Union of South Africa, and the 
United States of America. On Novem- 
ber 26, 1945, a protocol was signed, but 
as yet it has not been ratified by the 
Senate, and its provisions are not avail- 
able for publication. 








A new insecticide, known as E600, was 
developed in Germany during the war. 
It is Claimed to possess certain advan- 
tages over DDT and to be effective 
against potato bugs. 


(Continued from p. 17) 


being bought under contract by Euro- 
pean countries, particularly the Nether- 
lands. Leaf exports in. 1945 totaled 
38,000 bales. The general increase in 
tobacco production is attributable to in- 
creased acreage stimulated in 1945 by 
rising world prices. 

Pastures have remained in good condi- 
tion, and beef supplies have been ample 
to meet domestic requirements and to 
permit completion of contracts for ex- 
port. The last frigorifico operating fin- 
ished its season early in December. All 
units of the meat-canning industy will 
remain closed until the new season for 
operations begins in February. 

The level of the Paraguay River re- 
mained low at the shoals below Asuncion, 
and beginning December 11 the larger 
river steamers were forced to renew the 


Imports for the 9 months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1945, were valued at 40,900,000 
guaranies, compared with about 40,000,- 
000 guaranies for the entire calendar 
year 1944. Imports increased in value by 
about 31 percent in the first 9 months 
of 1945 as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1944. Argentina 
supplied Paraguay with about half of 
total imports for the period. The 
United States share amounted to 12 per- 
cent of the total. The export trade re- 
covered fnore rapidly than the import 
during the first 9 months of 1945. Total 
exports were valued at 47,300,000 guara- 
nies, compared with 42,200,000 guara- 
nies during the full year 1944. About 59 
percent of total exports in the January-— 
September period of 1945 were shipped 
to Argentina, including goods in transit 
to other countries. During the same 
period, about 17 percent of total exports 
were shipped direct to the United States. 
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Business was brisk in December. The 
volume of retail trade at Asuncion rose 
sharply above the November level as a 
result of seasonal activity in anticipa- 
tion of the holidays, the general rise in 
purchasing power accompanying in- 
creased exports, and the high level of 
domestic business activity. Building 
construction continued active. The new 
$700,000 Bank of Paraguay building at 
Asuncion was inaugurated December 27. 

The cost of living, according to the 
Bank of Paraguay’s general index based 
on retail prices at Asuncion, dropped 
slightly in December from the November 
level. There were shortages of impor- 
tant foodstuffs at Asuncion, however, and 
complaints that ceilings on sugar, wheat 
flour, rice, salt, and beef were not being 
held. Beef, for example, was being sold 
retail at 75 centimos per kilogram, 
against an official price of 60 centimos. 
The current sugar shortage is attrib- 
utable to low domestic production in 1945 
and to slow arrivals of sugar from Ar- 
gentina. Retail merchants in Asuncion 
distributed sugar in small amcunts, not 
exceeding one-quarter of 1 kilogram to a 
customer. The expected arrival of ample 
supplies of tires from Brazil did not ma- 
terialize, and the acute tire shortage con- 
tinued throughout the month. 

The new foreign - exchange - control 
regulations established by the decree law 
of August 29, 1945, went into full effect 
on December 4, 1945. The official (legal) 
exchange rate applying to United States 
dollars remained unchanged at 3.09 
guaranies to the dollar throughout the 
month. The guarani is also pegged to 
the three other currencies (the Argen- 
tine peso, the cruzeiro, and the pound 
sterling) which chiefly influence the bal- 
ance of payments. The legal exchange 
rates applying to these three currencies 
also remained unchanged in December. 
Nearly all purchases and sales of ex- 
change arising from imports and exports 
of merchandise, as well as from various 
other transactions influencing the bal- 
ance of payments, are now based on the 
published legal rates of exchange. At 
the same time, the new regulations have 
established a free market for exchange 
at a level about 10 percent above the 
corresponding official - market (legal) 
rates. Exchange can be bought at the 
banks’ free-market rates for most trans- 
actions not eligible for the official-mar- 
ket rates. In addition, importers under 
the new regulations may acquire ex- 
change at auctions held at least twice 
each month. Exchange so purchased 
may be used to pay for imports of cer- 
tain nonessential merchandise not eli- 
gible for the official-market rates. The 
new regulations are reported to have 
been effective in reducing black-market 
exchange operations in Paraguay. 

There were no significant developments 
affecting labor during December, except 
that the proposed new Labor Code, 
drafted by the National Labor Depart- 
ment, was made public. Several labor 
unions have reorganized in accordance 
with a Government decree promulgated 
in November. These unions may now 
resume normal activities. 

The Minister of Public Health and So- 
cial Security has announced that bids 
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will be received until March 30, 1946, for 
the installation of a public-water supply 
system for Asuncion. 


Panama 


(From U. S. Embassy, Panama City) 


Business in Panama continued normal 
during the latter part of December and 
the first part of January, and the finan- 
cial situation of the country was sound. 
Building activities continued to increase, 
private building permits for 1945 in 
Panama City totaling $10,142,259, com- 
pared with $5,216,600 for 1944 and $2,- 
887,300 for 1943. 

President Jimenez stated, in an ad- 
dress on New Year’s Day, that he was 
convinced the National Constitution 
could be promulgated on February 15, 
1946. The President also stated in a 
press interview that the Government has 
taken no steps with regard to a contem- 
plated loan from the United States in 


order to finance the program of public, 


works and to refund the external debt 
of the Republic. He stated further that 
the Government would not undertake 
the refinancing of an external loan at a 
higher rate of interest than 2 percent. 

Work on three model homes to be 
erected in the low-cost housing com- 
munity of Panama, at a cost of $47,391, 
was started on December 27, 1945. 

The Government lifted the restric- 
tions on the reexportation of merchan- 
dise, effective January 1, 1946. The re- 

xportation of certain items such as 
foodstuffs, sugar, alcoholic beverages, 
automobiles, and accessories, however, 
continues to be prohibited. 

Governmental plans for developing the 
San Blas Islands into a tourist center 
continued to receive active support from 
the chambers of commerce of Colon and 
Panama City during the latter part of 
December and early part of January. 
The chamber of commerce of Colon pro- 
posed in its recommendation the con- 
struction of a resort hotel in the Islands, 
a suggestion which received the approval 
of the Government, provided construc- 
tion is financed by foreign capital. 

The local utilities company initiated 
a general survey of the telephone system 
of Panama City, employing the services 
of United States engineers. Decision on 
the installation of an automatic tele- 
phone exchange and other necessary im- 
provements, to provide the city with an 
efficient telephone service, will be based 
upon recommendations of these engi- 
neers. The Government's long-distance 
telephone system, connecting the capital 
with the interior, also will be the subject 
of study by these engineers. 

The Panama Golf Club awarded con- 
tracts totaling $250,000 for improve- 
ments and additions to its main building 
to provide hotel accommodations for 
members and their guests, recondition- 
ing of the golf course, addition of a new 
terrace and bar, and installation of a 
swimming pool and bowling alley. 

Used rolling stock was purchased by 
the Ministry of Public Works at the re- 
duced price of $15,000 for use by the 
Chiriqui National Railroad, and shipping 
arrangements by ocean freight were con- 
cluded by the Minister. 
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Imports during October 1945 increaseq 
approximately $2,500,000 over those for 
the corresponding period of 1944. 
total figure for the month was $5,113 7g 
in 1945, compared with $2,772,045 in 1944 
Imports from the United States in. 
creased to $3,131,818 in October 1945 
compared with $1,808,269 for the corre. 
sponding period in 1944, an increase of 
73.2 percent. Argentine exports to Pan- 
ama increased from $72,117 in October 
1944 to $666,420 in October 1945. ay. 
gentina was second to the United States 
and Mexico was third with exports tg 
Panama totaling $168,343 during October 
1945. Exports to Panama from the Canal 
Zone during the same month totaleg 
$191,579, compared with $171,739 during 
October 1944. Exports for the thirg 
quarter of 1945 totaled $1,252,658, com. 
pared with $281,914 for the third quarter 
of 1944 and $408,356 for the third quarter 
of 1943. 

The National Aviation School began 
its training program on December 15, 
1945, after the Paitilla Field Airport in 
Panama was reopened to civil aviation on 
December 14. The present equipment of 
this school consists of nine planes of the 
type used by the United States Army for 
training purposes, six of which are for 
beginners. 

Governmental plans were announced 
for widening the entire length of Na- 
iional Avenue in Panama City from its 
present width of 31 feet into a modern 
avenue of 39 feet, at an estimated cost 
of approximately $90,000. 

Official celebration of the carnival in 
1946 was authorized by Decree 59 of De- 
cember 7, 1945, issued by the mayor of 
Panama City. The decree appointed a 
Carnival Board and designated the event 
as the Victory Carnival of 1946, to be 
held March 2 to 6. 

Meatless Mondays will continue indefi- 
nitely in the markets of Panama City 
and Colon, as the result of an agreement 
signed by the owners of livestock, em- 
ployees of slaughterhouses, and retailers 
of meat in the city markets, in order to 
assure a free day each week for em- 
ployees. 

Of the total potato crop in Panama for 
1945, 2,200 tons have been marketed, rep- 
resenting gross receipts of $140,000 for 
producers. Approximately two-thirds of 
this quantity were purchased by the 
Agricultural and Industrial Bank. The 
arrival of 605 tons of rice from Chile 
relieved greatly the shortage of that 
commodity. 

President Jimenez announced that the 
Government is taking the necessary steps 
to obtain a minimum of 4,000 tons of re- 
fined sugar from Cuba for 1946, so as to 
prevent a recurrence of the shortage of 
sugar which required the institution of 
rationing. The production of sugar for 
1946 is estimated at 14.000 tons. 


Costa Rica 


From the U.S. Embassy, San Jose) 


The Costa Rican Government is not 
finding it easy to bring its budget for 
1946 into balance, and Congress has 
therefore extended the terms of the 1944 
Budget (which had previously been pro- 
longed to cover 1945) until the end of 
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February 1946. The recently passed fis- 
cal-reform laws require that no expendi- 
tyres be made unless covered by receipts. 
However, after having made a study of 
the situation and reduced the budgets 
of various Government departments by 
as much as 8,800,000 colones, (1 colon= 
$0,178), the Director of the Budget esti- 
mates that there will still be a deficit of 
15,000,000 colones in 1946 unless addi- 
tional revenues can be found or expenses 
further reduced. There is talk of in- 
creasing tariffs and the tax on cigarettes, 
and even of placing a special tax on for- 
eign merchants doing business in Costa 
Rica, but as Congressional elections are 
to be held in February, it is unlikely that 
new tax measures will be enacted in the 
near future. 

The recent issue of 16,000,000 colones 
in notes and bonds has proved insuffi- 
cient to pay off the entire floating debt 
which was found to equal 19,600,000 
clones. The 4,000,000 colones issue of 
4-percent bonds, included in the 16,- 
000,000 colones total, has not proved 
acceptable to creditors, who want at 
jease 6 percent if they are to take bonds 
instead of cash. 

The Foreign Exchange Regulation 
Fund declined to $7,650,000 as of Decem- 
ber 27, 1945, and it is reported in finan- 
cial circles that a stricter control of im- 
ports may have to be instituted in order 
to conserve sufficient foreign exchange 
for the purchase abroad of essential 
commodities and machinery. One of the 
principal reasons for the sharp decline 
in the Fund is that coffee growers have 
been holding their current crop off the 
market in the hope that the United 
States will raise the price ceiling. Thus 
the country has not received the foreign 
exchange it normally obtains at this 
time of year from the export of coffee. 

Late in December Congress approved 
the adherence of Costa Rica to the Bret- 
ton Woods Agreement and to the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. A contribution of 500,000 
colones, to be made in corn and rice, 
was voted for UNRRA and is now being 
prepared for shipment. To finance this 
contribution the Government borrowed 
500,000 colones from the Banco Nacional 
de Costa Rica'and pledged the revenue 
from the tax on imported foodstuffs to 
secure the loan. 

The Companhia Nacional de Fuerza y 
Luz (National Light & Power Co.) has 
rejected the contract approved by Con- 
gress giving the company a concession 
fora new hydroelectric plant at Nuestro 
Amo. Congress had amended the con- 
tract to require the company to equip the 
new plant for full capacity (7,500 kilo- 
watts) within 2 years. The company 
contends that it would be technically 
impossible to comply with this provision. 
It is also concerned with the problem of 
obtaining foreign exchange to pay inter- 
est and dividends on its investments in 
Costa Rica. 

Despite widespread shortages in most 
types of imported consumer goods, bank- 
ing and trade circles estimate the recent 

year end holiday sales to have exceeded 
by a comfortable margin the volume of 
retail transactions registered during im- 
mediately preceding years. Lacking nor- 
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mal supplies of foreign-made seasonal 
merchandise, the market readily ab- 
sorbed an increased output by domestic 
producers of toys, novelties, wearing ap- 
parel, and household sundries, while 
goods of outmoded style and slow-moving 
items were also reportedly disposed of. 
Fancy foodstuffs and beverages of both 
domestic and foreign origin accounted, 
as usual, for an important volume of 
sales. 

Costa Rican customs officials are pre- 
paring studies with a view to the unifica- 
tion of and simultaneous increase in the 
complex import customs duties and sur- 
charges. As a result of the not-infre- 
quent imposition in the past of miscel- 
laneous separate fees, taxes and exac- 
tions on imported merchandise not cov- 
ered by trade treaties, the application 
of the customs duties has become burden- 
some and time-consuming, both to im- 
porters and Government officials, mak- 
ing it desirable to unify the present rates 
into a simplified schedule. As contem- 
plated, at present, the new rates will be 
based upon the legal rather than the 
gross weight of the imported article, thus 
permitting more adequate packing with 
less consequent damage to the merchan- 
dise received. Rates increases—as apart 
from unification of existing charges— 
are being sought as a partial means of 
increasing the Government’s revenues, a 
committee representing the Government 
and private trade organizations having 
been formed to investigate and recom- 
mend such changes. 

Importing merchants of San Jose have 
expressed concern with respect to an al- 
leged change in sales policy by a number 
of United States suppliers who require 
advance cash deposits (or irrevocable let- 
ters of credit) against orders accepted. 
This is coincident with a decrease in local 
holdings of foreign exchange. The sii- 
uation has given rise to consideration in 
some quarters of the necessity for offi- 
cial import control and/or a stricter pol- 
icy with regard to approval by the Gov- 
ernment - operated Foreign - Exchange 
Control Board of applications for ex- 
change for pleasure trips and the im- 
portation of luxury goods. Because of 
foreign market conditions resulting from 
the war, alternative supply sources are 
not yet considered feasible. 

The coffee crop in general is still esti- 
mated to be as much as 40 percent below 
that of 1944-45 in volume, although the 
quality is above average. This decline 
in production, coupled with what the 
producers feel to be unfair price ceilings 
in the United States market, is causing 
concern among the trade. A series of 
articles published in December in the 
press by the Coffee Defense Institute em- 
phasized the dominant position of coffee 
in the national economy. It also as- 
serted that production costs, including 
labor charges, have risen 100 percent in 
the industry since 1941 whereas, except 
for the 3-cent subsidy approved by the 
Office of Price Administration in Novem- 
ber 1945, prices have been kept rigidly at 
15 cents a pound. 

Due mainly to increasing shipping 
space on the west coast, exports of ba- 
nanas are rising well above the wartime 
average. The movement in October 1945 
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was 421,860 stems as against 196,380 dur- 
ing the corresponding month of 1944 and 
152,497 in October 1943. As extensive 
new banana farms are being developed 
near the Panamanian frontier on the 
Pacific Side, the export volume should 
continue to increase, assuming that ship- 
ping is plentiful. 

A dry spell in late November and De- 
cember aided the main cacao harvest in 
Limon Province to some degree, so that 
it may reach 50 percent of normal. The 
intermediate crop (April-June) was al- 
most a complete failure. The rains and 
floods of 1944 were the proximate cause 
of this year’s low yields—in addition to a 
form of pod rot which afflicts the eastern 
Costa Rican lowlands. 

On December 27, railway services be- 
tween Alajuela, San Jose, and Port Li- 
mon were resumed after a 6-day traffic 
tie-up resulting from a strike by em- 
ployees of the Northern Railway Co. in 
defiance of the provisions of the Labor 
Code prohibiting work stoppages in the 
transportation industries. To protect 
public interests and pending settlement 
of the strikers’ demands involving in- 
creased wages and a reduction of night 
work, the renewal of services was affected 
by the temporary seizure of control by 
the Government and the blanket induc- 
tion of the workers into the Armed 
Forces. 

The Royal Netherlands Steamship Co. 
has announced the forthcoming resump- 
tion of sailings from Costa Rica to Europe 
by way of intermediate ports. According 
to the San Jose agents of that company, 
the vessel Stuyvesant will call at Port 
Limon during the latter half of January 
to accept cargo and passengers for Euro- 
pean ports, thus providing new facilities 
for the export of Costa Rican coffee, 
cacao, and lumber to Europe without 
transshipment. As a result of limited 
cargo space, only about 4,000 sacks of 
coffee reportedly have been booked for 
shipment on the Stuyvesant. A subse- 
quent sailing by another vessel is tenta- 
tively scheduled, at which time it is stated 
cargo will be accepted for transshipment 
to Scandinavia and Switzerland. 

Decree No. 52 of December 19, 1945, 
effective 90 days thereafter, provides for 
the registration by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Industries of all marketable 
products manufactured or elaborated in 
Costa Rica and for the labeling of such 
products with the legend ““Made in Costa 
Rica.” Samples of all commodities to 
which this law applies must be submitted 
for comparison by that Ministry with 
the quality of articles so marked, and any 
“substantial” variation in quality must 
be previously reported before the corre- 
sponding product is placed on sale. Pen- 
alties are provided for infractions of this 
law and articles not complying therewith 
may not be exported. 

Reportedly at the request of the Ad- 
ministrator of the Government-owned 
Ferrocarril Eléctrico al Pacifico (Pacific 
Electric Railway) operating between San 
Jose and Puntarenas, the Collectors of 
Customs have been instructed to enforce 
rigidly the prohibition contained in a 
1931 Executive Decree against the impor- 
tation of automotive vehicles having a 
capacity of 4 tons or more. For a num- 
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ber of years this restriction, which was 
originally promulgated to prevent undue 
damage to highways, has not been en- 
forced, and the importation of vehicles 
weighing up to 12 tons when fully loaded 
has been freely permitted. 

In accordance with decree 36 of De- 
cember 13, the Municipality of Puntare- 
nas has been authorized to borrow lo- 
cally 300,000 colones (approximately 
$53,5000) , the bulk of which is to be used 
in the construction of a new residence 
for the municipal executive and a new 
city slaughterhouse. The loan will be 
guaranteed by the income from rentals 
of stalls in the public market of that city. 
In addition, the municipality has asked 
for bids for the paving of the streets and 
laying of sewer pipes, these improve- 
ments being financed through the sale 
of bonds authorized in August of 1945. 

The wharf at Puntarenas has been pro- 
vided with a complete set of new fenders, 
replacing those which had been allowed 
to deteriorate beyond repair. Additional 
reconstruction is planned for the dock 
itself, some of the hollow-metal pilings 
and other structural parts requiring re- 
placement. The pier is continuing in 
operation while repairs are being made. 


Honduras 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Tegucigalpa) 


During December there arrived in 
Honduras a large proportion of the lum- 
bering and sawmill machinery to be used 
in new pine-lumbering operations in the 
Chamelecon Valley. According to of- 
ficials of the American company which 
is developing this industry, cutting has 
already begun, and the sawmill will be 
installed in the near future. The firm 
has purchased 12,000 acres of virgin tim- 
berland, and has a 50-year lease on 
60,000 adjoining acres, with an estimated 
total of 200,000,000 board feet of pine 
timber. The sawmill to be erected has 
a capacity of 25,000 board feet of lumber 
per day. Transportation is available by 
road from the timber area to Chamele- 
con, and from there by the National 
Railroad of Honduras to San Pedro Sula 
and Puerto Cortes. Much of the lumber 
to be produced will be sold in the Hon- 
duran north-coast area, but it is antici- 
pated that large amounts will also be 
exported. 

The Honduran National Congress con- 
vened in December, and among its first 
accomplishments was approval of the 
Bretton Woods Agreement. The only 

. potential tariff modification which has 
been revealed so far, and the passage of 
which is fairly certain, is the establish- 
ment of a new classification for bichro- 
mate of soda, now included in the tariff 
classification for “Other salts of soda” 
and dutiable at 1 lempira per gross kilo- 
gram. The new classification is expected 
to have a duty of 0.10 lempira per gross 
kilograms. The reason for the change is 
to permit the economical importation of 
this chemical product for the curing of 
wood. 

Among the many new applications for 
concessions which are coming up for 
consideration are one for the establish- 
ment of a brewery, bottling, and ice 
plant, one for a factory to make cooking 
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oils, two for flour mills, one for a tannery, 
and one for a factory to produce panama 
hats. There are also several new min- 
erals concessions, including one for the 
exploration and development of iron-ore 
deposits. One of the most interesting 
new projects is a company to develop the 
cultivation of pineapple, and to can this 
fruit in Honduras for exportation. 

One application before the Congress is 
of interest chiefly because it indicates 
the full measure of recovery made by the 
Honduran banana industry from its war- 
time situation of insufficient shipping. 
The company which during the war ex- 
ported banana powder and dried ba- 
nanas, manufactured from fruit which 
could not be shipped fresh, has applied 
for permission to import free of duty up 
to 8,000 stems of bananas per month 


Dominican Republic 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Ciudad Trujillo) 


Sugar was being harvested, early in 
January, in 10 of the 13 mills of the Re- 
public, the Porvenir mill in San Pedro 
and Amistad and Montellano in Puerto 
Plata Provinces being the only mills not 
grinding at that time. Porvenir was 
scheduled to begin grinding January 26, 
and Amistad and Montellano, which are 
on the north coast, in April, which is their 
regular season. A large crop is expected, 
as weather conditions have been very 
propitious. 

Although the Dominican Republic is 
now harvesting its largest rice crop, 
which is estimated at 27,500 tons of paddy 
rice and 20,000 tons of highland rice, the 
price has been increased 1 cent per 
pound, making its cost 11.5 cents per 
pound. The reason given for the increase 
is that the Government has prumised to 
deliver 10,000 tons of rice from this crop 
to UNRRA, which will make rice in short 
supply in the Dominican Republic. The 
increase in price is in the nature of a 
subsidy to the rice growers who expected 
that the tax of 2 cents per pound on all 
rice would be abolished after President 
Trujillo’s speech at Santiago in Septem- 
ber 1945, in which be promised that the 
Government would make local conditions 
such that the rice growers of the Domin- 
ican Republic could compete with the rice 
growers of the world. It is of record in 
Santo Domingo that rice was formerly 
sold c. i. f. Santo Domingo for 1.8 cents 
per pound. Until the yield per acre is 
increased from the average of 1,100 
pounds which now prevails, the Domini- 
can Republic will never be a rice-com- 
peting country. 

Unofficial reports from the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Dominican Republic 
show that less than 2,500 tons of corn 
were given to UNRRA by the Dominican 
Republic during 1945, although 7,500 tons 
were promised. There was a decrease 
promulgated by President Trujillo de- 
claring that all the corn exported from 
the Dominican Republic during the life of 
the agreement would be for UNRRA ex- 
cept those shipments which were other- 
wise made by “special permission.” The 
total amount of corn exported was 10,800 
tons. 

The workingmen’s houses which are 
being built by the Partido Dominicano 
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are going to be rented at $15 per month 
These houses were spoken of, at first as 
property that would be given away ty 
the workingmen, then it was rumoreq 
they would be sold at $2,000 each, Day. 
able over a period of 20 years. The rental 
was to be credited to the cost of the py. 
chase of the house which eventual} 
would be the property of the working. 
man. To complete this project of § 
houses, the Government ordered 
moving of 360 homes so that the Space 
occupied by them would be available for 
new construction. The owners of the 
houses were paid $8 and ordered to dis. 
mantle and move the houses. 

Labor for the first time in many years 
is becoming restless, mainly because of g 
new labor law which has recently beer, 
enacted and which is a trifle ambiguoys 
The laborers have one interpretation ang 
the management another. The new jg. 
bor law provides 8 hours a day in many 
cases where 12 hours’ work was required. 
This does not apply to field work. As 
many of the other positions are skilled 
and semiskilled it was to the advantage 
of the mill to work its experienced men 
12 hours, paying them overtime for the 
extra 4 hours—which is straight time 
plus 30 percent. 

The Government, which is vitally in- 
terested in taking off the entire sugar 
crop, as the taxes from it are to pay 
more than 40 percent of the Government 
expenditures for the coming year, has 
ordered the Department of Labor to be 
ready at any time to settle any and all 
disputes that may arise. The sugar mills 
have increased the pay of the cane cut- 
ters from 36 cents to 45 cents per ton. 
As the cane is heavy and thick, the cut- 
ter does not have to cover much ground 
to cut a ton of cane. By working dili- 
gently he can cut from 4 to 5 tons daily. 
In addition to the above-mentioned 
cane-cutting rate, Central Romana, 
which is the only American-owned mill 
in the Republic, is going to make an 
extra payment to all cane cutters who cut 
more than 150 tons of cane during the 
crop. Central Romana has established 
kitchens in the cane fields, where men 
in their employ can obtain a hot meal at 
noon, consisting of meat, rice, and beans, 
for 10 cents. 

It is reported that the Banco Agricola 
will take over the management of the 
salt industry which up to date has been 
managed by the Salinera Nacional C. 
por A. This concession for the control 
of all salt extracted from the sea, as well 
as mined rock salt, is one of the most 
lucrative in the Republic and is reported 
to give a monthly net profit of $50,000. 

The estimated receipts for the budget 
of 1946 are $26,333,644, an increase of 
$5,390,511 over the receipts of 1945, 
which were $20,943,133. The estimated 
expenditures for the year 1946 are $22,- 
598,644. There is no mention in the bud- 
vet of the amount of $3,000,000, which 
is the amount the Dominican Republic 
is expected to pay to the International 
Bank under the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment. 

Steamers carrying freight and passen- 
gers are beginning to arrive in Ciudad 
Trujillo and Puerto Plata. A Chilean 
steamer of 3.000 tons has visited Puerto 
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Plata and Ciudad Trujillo within the last 
3 months. An American steamer arrived 
on January 14 with freight and cargo 
from New York. A French steamer ar- 
rived January 18 from a northern port 
with passengers and cargo in transit for 
the French West Indies. Regular traffic 
js not looked for much before June 1946. 

A Dominican Industrial Exposition 
scheduled for May 16, 1946, will be opened 
in the hall of the Partido Dominicano 
under the supervision of the Secretary of 
state for Labor and National Economy. 
The opening date is the anniversary of 
the beginning of the Trujillo regime in 
the Dominican Republic. 

A decree prohibiting the exportation 
of cana straw, which is used in the man- 
ufacture of hats, has been promulgated. 
Formerly cana straw was exported to 
Puerto Rico, but as hats manufactured 


‘domestically of cana straw have been 


favorably received, it was decided to give 
protection to a home industry in the 
hope that it will prosper. 

Exit permits have been suppressed for 
foreigners. While this regulation was 
in force it took 3 or 4 days to obtain per- 
mission to leave unless one were willing 
to employ the services of an agent, in 
which case it could be arranged in less 
than 24 hours. A Dominican must pro- 
vide himself with a “special document” 
to travel to a country where a passport is 
not needed. Where a passport is re- 
quired he must provide himself with a 
passport. Both the passport and the 
special document require an $8 stamp 
affixed to them. 

The Secretary of Labor and National 
Economy, by order of President Trujillo, 
is studying a plan to establish agricul- 
tural cooperatives in the Dominican Re- 
public. These cooperatives, which are 
to be formed of small farmers, will be 
helped financially by the Banco Agricola 
at a reasonable rate of interest so that 
the small farmers will not have to pay 
usurious rates of interest for financial 
aid. This financial aid has been under 
study for some time, by reason of the 
risks involved. 





Petroleum From Albania 


The Albanian Petroleum Organization 
has made enough progress to begin ex- 
porting various petroleum products, es- 
pecially gasoline and kerosene, to Yugo- 
slavia, reports the European press. 
Through September 30, 1945, petroleum 
supplies to the value of 7,000,000 Al- 
banian francs had been exported. Some 
2 percent of the Albanian State ex- 
Penditure in 1945-46 will be met by the 
proceeds of domestic and foreign oil 
trade, it is stated. 





Most Swiss chemical manufacturers 
are developing pharmaceutical products, 
Vitamins, and insecticides. One of the 
Most important chemical and drug con- 
cerns in the country claims a new hor- 
mone preparation, as well as a drug to 
control blood pressure. Another large 
establishment has done important re- 
search on vitamins, according to the 
foreign press. 
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*xThe following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 


listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 





Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, January 27, 1946. 

Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, 
$3.50 per year. The January 27 issue 
contains these articles: 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF UNO. 


STATEMENTS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
BENTON ON AP ACTION. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF BRITISH LOAN. By 
Clair Wilcox. 


Lost REMNANTS OF NATIONAL SOCIALIST 
IDEOLOGY. By Assistant Secretary 
Braden. 


KOREA AND THE Far EAST. By John Car- 
ter Vincent and Edwin M. Martin. 


THE CHARTER AND PROMOTION OF Hv- 
MAN RIGHTS. By Alice A. McDiarmid. 


REPARATION FROM GERMANY. 

TRANSFER OF JAPANESE PROPERTY. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO UNRRA. 

EXPANSION OF FOOD AND LIVESTOCK 
PRODUCTS IN CARIBBEAN AREA. 


Other Publications 


FRANCE, YESTERDAY AND TODAY. Kath- 
arine Munro. 1945. 107 pp. Price, 
$1.25. A concise account of French po- 


litical development down to the spring of 
1945. 

Available from: Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, 542 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


WARTIME MISSION IN SPAIN, 1942-45. 
Carlton J. H. Hayes. 1945. 313 pp. 
Price, $3. A candid memoir enlivened 
by descriptions of the ambassador’s 
trips throughout the country. 

Available from: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
N. x; 


Brazit. Preston E. James. 1946. 262 
pp. Price, $2.75. Information on Bra- 
zil, its people, products, and possibilities. 

Available from: The Odyssey Press, 
Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
Mx: 


CANADA AND INTERNATIONAL CARTELS. 
Combines 
1945. 72 pp. Price, 25 cents. An in- 
quiry into the nature and effects of in- 
ternational cartels and other trade com- 
binations. 


Investigation Commission. 
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Available from: Department of La- 
bour, Ottawa, Canada. 


FRANCE AND BRITAIN. Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 1945. 110 pp. 
Price, $1.75. A discussion of the prob- 
lems raised by Anglo-French relations 
after the war. 

Available from: Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, 542 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


SouTH BY ‘THUNDERBIRD. Hudson 
Strode. 1945. 428 pp. Price, $4. An 
account of an airplane trip through 
South America. 

Available from: Harcourt, Brace & Co.., 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


DICTIONARY OF FOREIGN TRADE. Frank 
Henius. 1946. 745 pp. Price, $10. In 
addition to presenting clear, concise defi- 
nitions of foreign-trade terms, the major 
part of this book is devoted to a detailed 
explanation of foreign trade practices 
and procedures. 

Available from: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

THE GERMANS IN History. Prince Hu- 
bertus Zu Loewenstein. 1945. 584 pp. 
Price, $5. The long story of the Germans 
viewed as a recurrent struggle between 
two opposing forces. 

Available from: Columbia University 
Press, Morningside Heights, New York 27, 
N. Y. 

JAPAN’S WaR Economy. _T. A. Bisson. 
1945. 267 pp. Price, $3.50. An analysis 
of the successive phases of Japan’s efforts 
to set up an efficient mechanism of war 
production control. 

Available from: The Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

A CARTEL POLICY FOR THE UNITED Na- 
TIONS. Corwin D. Edwards, Editor. 1945. 
125 pp. Price, $1.25. Lectures delivered 
at Columbia University concerning vari- 
ous aspects of American policy toward 
international cartels. 

Available from: Columbia University 
Press, Morningside Heights, New York 27, 
NOY: 


THE MANDATES SysTeM. League of Na- 
‘tions. 1945. 120 pp. Price, $1. The 
origin, principles, and application of the 
system. 

Available from: International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University 
Press, Morningside Heights, New York 27, 
Me, 

CANADIAN TRADE INDEX, 1945. Canadian 
Manufacturers Association, Inc. 1945. 
846 pp. Price, $6. A directory of Cana- 
dian manufacturers and their products. 
Also contains an export section with a 
directory of exporters of agricultural 
produce and allied lines, and other in- 
formation. 

Available from: Canadian Manufac- 
turers Association, Inc., 14th Floor, 67 
Yonge Street, Toronto 1, Canada. 


THE LATIN AMERICAN FRONT. Joseph F. 
Privitera. 1945. 212 pp. Price, $2.25. 
The author tells of the temperaments 
of the Latin American countries, some- 
thing of their history, and gives a glimpse 
of the tremendous significance of the 
Good Neighbor policy as a plan for global 
peace. 

Available from: Bruce Publishing Co., 
540 North Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee 
1, Wis. 
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